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OAMERICAN RADIATC 


“My Dum of Comfort Came True” 


“What a contrast between the old spotty 
heating and the healthful warmth which now 
fills our home! I am delighted with the big 
saving in coal—one fire does it all.” 

The ARCOLA is especially designed for 
the small home. Placed in any room witha 
chimney connection it circulates hot water 
through small pipes to AMER- 
ICAN Radiators, evenly warm- 
ing all rooms. Thousands of 
families now enjoy the luxuryof 
this economical hot-water heat 
—equal in comfort to the First 
Mansion in the land. 

Many an owner uses less coal : 


AMERICAN 


Dept. 53, 816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago - Sales Branches and Showrooms in all large cities Fr 


Le Ideal- N 
AARCOLA 


Bs(Fietemelr 
Ss. |-_ 


DIATOR COMPANY 


to heat his entire home, than was formerly 


required to heat one or two rooms. 

Burns any local fuel—outlasts the 
building. 

Get anestimate from any heating dealer 
for an IDEAL-ARCOLA Heating Outtit 
for your old or new house. Can be put in 
any time quickly and easily. 

Write for illustrated cat- 
alog showing open views of 
ARCOLA installations in 
4, 5,6 or 7-room cottages, 
bungalows, flats, schools 
and smal] business build- 
ings 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AME RICAN Radiators 
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I suppose there are hundreds 


commercial art as a profession. 
the big salaries 








sketch things. 








He was drawing 
little pictures 


Larry Stafford. 
into town with him every day for years, 


pencil in his hand. He was drawing little 
ff things that looked like a series of small 
“What on earth are you doing?” 
imazement. 
Larry smiled. 
[hese little pictures are a part of a 


of young 


ROM boyhood, I have always wanted to draw 
things 


fellows who feel the same way as I did. I 
often said that if it were possible, I should choose 
It was not only 


and in- 


dependence enjoyed by art- 
ists and cartoonists that ap- 
pealed to me, it was the fas- 
cination of the game itself. 

But I could hardly draw 
a straight line. My friends 
used to have laughing hys- 
terics at my attempts to 


One morning, as I was 
coming into town on the 
eight o’clock train, I met 
I had come 


usually 


passing the time disc ussing the morning papers. 
ut this particular morning he had a pad and 


pictures 
animals. 


I asked 


“Don’t be afraid, I am quite sane. 


How In One Evening 
The Secret of 


By Walter Sayden 


illustrate the point I 
was trying to establish. 
He looked at the 
pictures and caught 
my idea at once. Be- fe 
fore I left he gave me 
a larger order than I had ever ty 
before received from him. My 
pictures had put my idea over. 

This worked so well, that I tried 
it again—several times, in fact—and 
each time I got the same results. My \\ 
pictures seemed to make a stronger 
appeal than my words, and my sales in- 
creased tremendously. 

But that was not all. Two weeks later, 
I overheard a conversation that struck me 
as amusing. I wrote it down, illustrated it 
and, just for fun, sent it to one of the 
humorous weeklies. A few days later, to 
my great surprise and pleasure, I received 
a check from the art editor and a request 
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I Learned 





























for more contributions. 

From that time on, I sent in little 
sketches and jokes, more or less regularly. 
A few months ago, I received an offer 
which startled me. The magazine for which I had 

been drawing wished to take me on 















scheme of mine. Iam illustrating an 
idea. They are supposed to bea graphic 
representation of a deal I am putting 
over. They speak louder than words.” 

I watched him—amazed to see that 
he drew very well indeed. As he pro- 
ceeded, and the drawings became 
more life-like, my curiosity was 
iroused—-I asked him about it. 

“Why, I am surprised that you 
isk me!’ he answered. ‘Look how 
easy it all is’—and he quickly 
sketched a few other figures and 
crinned at my amazement. 

‘There is just one little secret of 
the whole thing, Walter,” he added. 


ti 


Mr. Charles 
known 


experience 


tionized the 
drawing. 


ing. 
work-a-day 
Lederer offers 
Secret of Drawing to all. 


What Everyone 
Is Saying 
I must say the Lederer Art 
Course surpassed my expecta- 


ns. 


My friends have been 
at my drawing and : simply can 
not help smiling when I watch 
their attempts at copying the 
face I have drawn. 7 


Lederer, 
newspaper cartoonist, 
after years of practical working 
has developed one 
great sim ple rule for success in 
all branches of commercial art. 
This amazing secret has revolu- 
entire theory of 
It means that draw- 

ing can be easy for you as writ- 

Out of his many years of 
experience, Mr. 
This One Big 


the regular staff at a much greater 
salary than I was then making. 

My love of drawing came strongly 
to the front and, needless to say, I 
accepted at once, and the first thing 
I did was to tell Larry Stafford what 
his idea had led to. When he heard 
that I was actually a successful artist 
on a real magazine he gasped with 
amazement. 

I told him how the same One Great 
Rule of drawing which had made it 
easy for him to draw had meant even 
amazed more to me—and how this simple 
home-study course of the famous 
artist, Charles Lederer, which we had 


the well- 


They can 


“IT never drew before in my life, and 
vou see—these little sketches really 
ire not bad, are they? You have al- 
ways wanted to draw, and even if you 
don't become an artist you will find 









not make it look anything like 
it, because they have not what 
Mr. Lederer gives in his course. 

Anybody, who is interested 
in drawing should take this 
course. It is interesting and 
even though he or she may 
never use it professionally, they 
never will regret sending for it. 


gone over that evening had given me 
the secret which had meant so much. 

Larry laughed at my enthusiasm, 
but admitted that such a remarkable 
success as mine was enough to make 


ita mighty convenient thing to know. 
This secret makes drawing as easy as 
\ riting. Let us get together this eve- 
ning, and I'll show you how simple 
It I'll give you a little lesson.’ 







It is. 
The Greatest Surprise of 


That night I was astonished to 





write you, 
at my own drawing 

I never will regret 
for it. The course is worth 
much more than the small price 
asked. Paul 
Headquarters Co., 
try, Fort Jay, 
“It is just the 


Though I am only on the 
first iesson, I could not help but 
as I am so amazed 


723 Coplin Ave., 


New York 


a man a bit optimistic. 


Easier than Learning to 
Operate a Typewriter 


sending 
} 


H. Manning, 7 ; ; 
22nd Infan- Through this amazing system, drawing 
thing” and a can be /aught as easily as anything else. 


lot more than I expected. mt, In his simple, home-study course this 
M. Life can't see how you ask so litt] : ; ae - 
y Lue while others with far inferior world-famous cartoonist, Charles Led 
courses get from $20 to $60 erer, teaches you to draw just as a 
for theirs. Robert P. Downs, ° 


Detroit, Mick. business school teaches you to keep 








learn that there was but One Great 
ile that covered every sort of draw- 
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n two hours found that I could draw. 
it! It was almost like magic. 
een able to draw a recognizable object. 
\t this time I was a salesman, 


ut IT progressed with almost unbelievable 


My First Real Drawing 


(ne day I was talking with a buyer. 
Larry’s “idea-pictures,”’ 


v. J mastered this rule in just fifty minutes, and 
Think of 
I had never before 


so that the only 
ime [ had to practice and apply this secret, this Rule, 
in spare minutes when at the office or at home. 


rapidity. 


Remember- 
I drew some figures to 


books, or operate a typewriter or write 
shorthand. But it is a hundred times 
simpler than any of those accomplishments. 

And the best part of it all is, that the course teaches 
you to draw so that vou can sell your pictures right from 
the start. ‘That is really the most important part after 
all. Everyone wants to sell his work, and this is just 
what you can do, with Mr. Lederer’s great secret. 

Don’t misunderstand, I am not praising myself. The 
point is this—if 1, who never was ahie to draw at all, 
could achieve this really remarkable success, others can 
do the same, or better. 

See for yourself—send for the course and try it out. 
If you can draw at all you will probably get along even 
faster than I, and you will find modern commercial art 
the most fascinating and delightful work imaginable. 





The most fascinating Business in the world 


Remember, that opportunities in this uncrowded field 
are unlimited. There is a constantly growing demand for 
cartoonists and illustrators. If you like to draw, or if 
you think that you would like to draw, don’t miss this 
wonderful opportunity to learn in an evening or two of 
your spare time. 


Five Days Free Trial 


We want you to prove to your own satisfaction the 
tremendous value of Mr. Lederer’s discovery. It will 
not cost you one penny. We want you to exgmine the 
Entire Course at our expense for five days. If you will 
just fill out the coupon below, detach it and mail it to us, 
we will gladly send you the complete’ course for your 
approval. We feel sure that when you see the surprising 
simplicity of this method you will agree with us that 
it is the greatest discovery ever made in this fiek 

Look it over, test it out—then if after five days you 
decide that you want it, send us $5.00. If you do not 
wish to keep it, return it to us and forget the matter. 

But act AT ONCE. Learn to draw—whether or not 
your aim is commercial art. It is a big asset no matter 
which field you are in. Let us disclose to you the whole 
secret. Detach the coupon and mail it TODAY. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. D-13, 319 Sixth Avenue, New York 


emeem=FREE EXAMINATION COUPON==== == 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. D-13, 319 Sixth Avenue, New York 


You may send me the Course or 
Within five days Nag wna I will eit! 
you $5 f re rach » full payn 
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cr) Dr awing Art, Cartooning Master Spee $5) 
a ( se ($5) — By Fred k Houl 
By Cl as. Leder 
() Roth Memory Course ($5 [] Super-Salesmanship ($ 
By David M. Rot By Art 
(] How to Read Character 
Sight ($5) How to Write Stor 
By Dr. K. M. H. Blackford By W. B. Pitkir 
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The lion’s share is a matter of fitness, 


which is lost when he ceases to be strong. 


The Mimeograph holds first place in the world’s sales of 
duplicating devices, not alone because it is the speediest 
means of exactly duplicating all kinds of letters, forms, blanks, 
designs, etc., but because of the sturdiness of the policies which 
determine its construction, its sales and its service. A thoroughly 
efficient mechanism, sold at low cost and maintained at slight 
expense, its supremacy is a matter of outstanding fitness. No 
other office device we know of so multiplies man power and works 
more needful economies. You do not know the Mimeograph, or 
its possibilities, if you have not seen the new Mimeograph and the 
Dermatype stencil in operation. Our latest booklet “H-3” will give 
you all particulars. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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“The American people would be 
dumfounded if in concrete terms the 
aggregate taxes filched from their pock- 
ets through Federal, State, county and 
city taxation could be realized. We 
have reached a point where the power 
exercised through taxation by the vari- 
ous political entities has become almost 
unbearable and approaches confiscation. 
Hence a most important thing to be done 
is to at once remedy this situation. 

“If those who officially represent and 
act for the people would cease to con- 
stantly take counsel of their fears; if 
those timid ones who are in positions of 
responsibility would cease listening to 
the well-meaning, but ill-informed up- 
lifters and idealists who are constantly 


“a 
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Our Former Postmaster-General, who in this incisive 
article gives the new Administration some hints 
concerning the difficulties which lie ahead of it. 
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attempting to impose through national 
legislative their 
schemes upon this Government; if they 
would only muster courage to ignore the 


action sentimental 


mutterings and threats of organized 
labor when it seeks benefits of class 
legislation or legislation beyond the 
powers of government and frequently in 
direct conflict with the principles of 
sound economics; if they would at all 
times resist the blandishments of ‘the 
interests’ which are continually engaged 
in aslting for class legislation for their par 
then the Administration 
could feel sure that it would fix its place 


ticular benefit 


in history as a great administration 
though it might result in the demise of a 
political party.” 











What Mr. Harding's Problems Are 


Hard Nuts the New President Must Crack if He Is to Be Remembered as a 


Great National Leader 


By Former Postmaster-General A. §. BURLESON 


HAVE been asked by LESLIr’s ‘‘what great 
‘work the administration of President Harding 
may accomplish and the national benefits which 
should accrue therefrom.” 

It would take one possessed of prophetic pow- 
ers to give an answer to this question. It is quite easy, 
however, for even a political neophite to state what 
should be done. 

If the new administration will at all times keep in 
mind that the Federal Government is one of delegated 
powers, and never permit the exercise of any power 
beyond the limits fixed by our Constitution; 

If it will remember that the States have certain re- 
erved rights and that they should be compelled to meet 
every responsibility arising from these powers retained 
to themselves; 

If it never loses sight of the fact that the legislative 

inctions of the general Government should not be 
prostituted by using them to further the interest of a par- 

cular class at the expense of another class or of all the 
wople; 

If at all times it sets its face like flint against further 
cncroachment upon individual rights and further sacrifice 

i the personal liberty of the citizen; 

If it will recognize that this should be a simple repub- 
can government at all times economically administered ; 
hen wonderful results of widespread benefit to all the 

people of America could be accomplished. 


The trend for generations has been along lines of 
departure from these sound principles of government 
The American people would be dumfounded if in con 
crete terms the aggregate taxes filched from their pockets 
through Federal, State, county and city taxation could 
be realized. We have reached a point where the power 
exercised through taxation by the various political 
entities has become almost unbearable and approaches 
confiscation. Henee a most important thing to be done 
is to at once remedy this situation. 

If we could have a prompt harking back te the fund 
amental principles of government above detailed it would 
afford immediate relief. 

If those who officially represent and act for the people 
would cease to constantly take counsel of their fears; if 
those timid ones who are in positions of responsibility 
would cease listening to the well-meaning, but ill-in 
formed uplifters and idealists who are constantly at 
tempting to impose through national legislative action 
their sentimental schemes upon this Government; if they 
would only muster courage to ignore the mutterings and 
threats of organized labor when it seeks benefits of class 
legislation or legislation beyond the powers of govern 
ment and frequently in direct conflict with’ the principles 
of sound economics; if they would at all times resist the 
blandishments of ‘‘the interests’? which are continually 
engaged in asking for class legislation for their particular 
benefit—then the Administration could feel sure that it 


would fix its place in history as a great administration— 
though it might result in the demise of a political 


arty 


LESLIE’s has also asked me ‘‘ what problems it (Hard 
ing’s administration) will have to face?” 

This question, too, is in a measure hard to answer; but 
it is quite easy to outline what is exper ted of it 

The people have been led to believe that these things 
can be done: 

(1) That we shall effect peace with Germany ina w 
to ameliorate the harshness of the terms laid down by tl 
victorious Allies, and to hold all the advantages and 
benefits accruing to America and Americans under the 
lreaty of Versailles; 

(2) That general disarmament shall be brought 
and the cost of our military establishment and nava 
program shall be radically reduced, and that we shall 
build and maintain the largest and most powerful navy 
in the world and continue in a state of sane militar 
preparedness; 

(3) That we shall maintain a position of national 


isolation in line with our traditions, having entangling 
alliances with no nation, and that we shall enter ai 
association of nations retaining all the good features o 
the League of Nations, which is all that is needed to 
insure universal and permanent peace; 
(4) That we shall maintain terms of 
friendship with all nations, including, o 
Concluded on page 2905) 
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By C. E. KNOEPPEL. 


Leslie’s Weekly 


American Industry, ake Op! 


Pertinent Facts Which Must Be Boldly Faced by Both Capital and Labor if We Are to Avoid 
the “Morning After” of Our ‘Recent Industrial ‘fag 





R. INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE ! 

Unless there is a waking up in 

industry in the immediate future 

there is going to be a shaking-up 

which will prove disastrous in its 
economic effects. 

This shaking-up can be prevented by vou 
and your fellow executives only provided you 
awake to the realization of your rest wnsibilities. 

No, do not let this have a wastebasket burial. 
Naturally, you may not agree with me—as yet 
but despite the bluntness of the above, and the 
even greater degree of bluniness to come, | will 
promise you a line of reasoning which may 
prove both irritating and uncomfortable, but 
highly profitable and result-producing in the end. 

First of all, let me make a direct charge, so 
that you will have something to argue with me 
about. This charge is that /rem 7o per cent. to 
So per cent. of the inefficiency in industry ts 
caused by Management, and by Managemeni I 
mean executives as distinct from workers and 
caprtalists. 

“Piffle!”’ vou may say. Let me prove it to you. 





5 HE economic fundamental in industry today is 

that there should be maximum attainment per 
operation, per hour, per worker. lants may not want in- 
creased production, but they do want maximum efficiency 
per hour worked. 

“Do you know what that maximum is for each of your 
operations? If you do, have you a means of showing ac- 
tual performance, in plain sight, permanently and con- 
tinually with reasons for failure to attain maximums? Do 
you have a means of concentrating attention on the slower 
workers, so that there may be a constant improvement in 
their hourly productions? Do you know what your idle 
time of equipment is, according to departments and causes, 
with statements of costs of this idleness? 

““Yes, I know these questions are embarrassing. But, 
seriously now, aren’t there some ‘thought starters’ behind 
my questions?” 


directors—in other words, actually carry on 
the work. 

But he does it as an executive, and not as a 
capitalist or director representing capital; doesn’t 
he? 

This, then eliminates the capitalist and puts 
the load squarely on the shoulders of Manage- 
ment, as the performing, the executive agency, 

You industrial executives make up Manage- 
ment; therefore, you constitute the keystone in 
the industrial structure; consequently — the 
blame for industrial shortcomings is_ really 
yours. 

You may feel I am unduly harsh in this ar- 
raignment. Please bear with me as we analyze 
still further, 

What are the causes of high cost and ineffi- 
ciency in industry? Isn’t the following a fairly 
comprehensive list? 


(1) Idle equipment; 

(2) Unused floor space; 

(3) Faulty workmanship; 

(4) Defective materials; 

(5) Low production per operation, per hour; 








Isn't the world on an economic jag with the 
“morning after’? ahead of us? Doesn't in- 
dustrial unrest face us on all sides? Isn’t labor 
working less hours, drawing higher wages, in many cases 
and turning out less per hour than ever before? Aren’t 
the industrial clash and wariare causing all kinds of 
harm? Is there any greater menace to this country than 
the attitude of those who have not, that the wealth of 
those who have belongs to them, on the ground that 
they produced it all? 

DO not sav that you are to blame for al! of these 

conditions. I do most emphatica!ly insist, however, 

that the responsibility for getting things on an even 
keel is squarely up to you 

The world is sick. As President Wilson put it, “‘it is 
on an operating-table.” You are the surgeon. If your 
eye is not clear; if your hand is unsteady, if you do not 
cut to the root of the troubles, the world will get worse 
(industrially) instead of better. 

Naturally you disagree with me If you agreed, I 
would only be wasting my time and yours in writing you 
asIam. It is because you disagree that I am going to 
plead for vour careful consideration of the arguments to 
come. 

Industry is made up of three classes of people: 

{a) Workers or Labor; 
(b) Financial backers, or Capital; 
(c) Executives, or Management. 

Now, let me ask a few questions: 

Has the worker any control or direction over shapes and 
sizes of tools: blue-prints and specifications; proper jigs 
and templates; limits and tolerances; place where plant is 
located; feeds and speeds; location of equipment; ar- 
rangement of buildings or the building construction; 
maintenance of equipment; selection of best equipment 
upon which to do work; kind of equipment used; supply 
ing material for the needs of the business; facilities fur- 

movement of material; planning the order of 
work; amount of work-in-process; inspection; working 


nishe ° 


conditions 

If they do not control or direct these elements oi pro- 
duction, then how can they be held for industrial ineff 
ciency? What incentive is there for them to prevent 
Wastes and losses 

Let me ask vou a few more questions: 

What does the average worker know about difficulties 
of financing? Depreciation as an element of cost? Over 
head burden as an expense element? Purchasing to secure 
sufficient material without risk of tying up too much 
money in inventories? Effect of bad debts on the on 
hand, and limited volume of business on the other? What 


to do when there is a let-up of business? How seasonal 


lemands affect cost of products? Difficulty of matching 
jobs and workers? 

Whose fault is it that they do not know more about 
these and kindred subjects? What they know or claim to 
know, fal ious as a great deal of it is, has been taught 
t misinformed labor rad ind troublemakers, 
hasn't 
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Here are still other pertinent questions: 

What does the worker know about ‘industrial econo- 
mics?” Over-production and temporary excess supply? 
The law of supply and demand? Effect of the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery? Effort resulting in com- 
modities as the real medium of exchange? The reason 
for the diminishing value of the dollar? Inflation and 
deflation? The vicious effect of more wages and less 
work? 

Who should give them proper guidance as to these 
fundamentals? You, or the agitator, the Socialist, the 
parlor Bolshevist, or the visionary fanatic? 

If the worker has no control over the tools and faciii- 
ties of production: if he is unfamiliar with the elements of 
sound business; if he is totally uneducated as to the fun- 
damental concepts underlying business and commerce, 
then how can the worker do his share towards making in- 
dustry efficient, or carry his share of the burden of its 
faults and weaknesses when placed on his shoulders? 

This eliminates the worker, then doesn’t it? 

The capitalist, on the other hand, as an investor, 
may only be a stockholder, in which case he looks to the 
directors as the responsible parties. If the capitalist is a 
director, he wil! meet with other directors and discuss the 
important problems, make recommendations, consider 
policies, and decide as to definite courses of action. 


UT do directors execute? Do they actually perform 
work as directors or as capit lists? 
Let us see! 

Who sees to it that the needs of the business are 
financed? You executives! 

Who spends, or directs the spending of, the money 
supplied by capital? You executives! 

Who is responsible for buildings and equipment? 
You executives! 

Who takes care of the designing and testing of 
product? You executives! 

Who is responsible for building up an organization, 
and securing personnel? You executives! 

Who is responsible for developing the methods neces 
sary to operate a business? You executives! 

Who is in charge of the manufacturing of things? 
You executives! 

Who is responsible for selling the products made? 
You executives! 

Who is really behind the procurement of adequate 
materials? You executives! 

Who is responsible for maintaining a labor supply? 
You executives! 

Who is responsible for the matter of proper industrial 
relations? You executives! 

If your foremanship is wrong, who is to blame? 
You executives! 

It may be that a capitalist as director will leave a 
meeting of directors, and as a responsible party to 
whom work was delegated, execute the orders of the 


(6) Too much work-in-process; 

(7) Too frequent changes in jobs; 

(8) High labor turnover; 

(9) Not enough orders at times to fill the capacity of 
departments or plant; 
o) Running out of material 


~ 


UST review this list again. What items are factors 
in your business? Who is to blame? Your 
workers, your financial backers, or you and your 

associated executives? 

Labor has suffered from two fallacies: 

(1) That production should be retarded, and the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery frowned upon and fought against, in 
order to make more work for more people, and guard against 
over-production 


(2) That it creates wealth and should, therefore, enjoy the fruits 
of such creation, the argument being that, in the last analysis, 
the products of industry are the work of labor. 


But the point I make is—what have you done to dis- 
abuse the worker’s mind as to these fallacies? 

You blame the radicals and troublemakers, don’t you? 
Let me ask this question: 

If the radicals and troublemakers, consisting of two 
men out of each roo, can direct the thinking of eight 
others, or ten in all, and thereby influence the actions of 
the other 90, what couldn’t you do in a much more con- 
structive way towards eliminating these fallacies by con- 
centrating your attention on two of your best men out of 
each 100, who could in turn direct the thinking of eight 
others, who would influence the actions of the other go? 
At any rate you could do a great deal more than you have 
been doing, couldn’t you? 

rhis brings up the question—What does the worker 
want? 

A molder wants his sand when he wants it. He wants 
a crane to draw his pattern when he finishes ramming, 
and not ten minutes later. “A machine-tool operator 
wants to have his next job ready when he is ready for it 
and he wants material and facilities on hand when he is 
ready to start. He does not want to roam about the 
shop looking for them. An assembler wants his parts 
served to him without having to hunt for them himself, 
or loaf while they are being found. 

Noi all the “ loafing” done by workers is due to their want- 
ing to loaf. 

The workers wants a better and more efficient foreman- 
ship. He wants foremen who know their business; whe 
are leaders and not drivers;-who are fair and believe in 
the “‘square deal”; who are sympathetic and human; 
who can interpret the ideas and ideals of the management 
to them. 

The Almighty could be in charge of a shop, but if 
the foremanship was wrong; if the “‘contact bosses” 
were at all unfair or unsympathetic, would the Ten 
Commandments be properly inter preted? 

Go into your shop and question your men at the 
machines and benches. If you really get to them, you 
will find that your workers are hungry for proper meth- 
ods of control; for better shop conditions; and for able 

(Continued on page 314) 
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Brains Brought One Hame—Orl, the Other 


An Trishman Who“ Found 
Himself” Here 


N 1898 when Seumas MacManus first 
left Ireland he carried with him a num- 
ber of manuscripts which he had been 
preparing for a year or so. Upon 

reaching New York he made 
the rounds of the magazine 
offices, presenting himself 
and his manuscripts. He 
fully realized that he was 
unknown, but he knew he 
had lived the life of the peo- 
pel he was writing about, 
that he had been able to sell 
some of his stories in Ireland, 
where they had seemed to 
please, and so he was willing 
to try his luck here. 

It will be more interest- 
ing to give the account of 
his first trip to the offices 
of the magazines in tke 
yords of Seumas Mac- 
Manus, himself: 

‘IT went to the editor of 
Har per’s, Mr. Alden—a man 
then of advanced years—and 
as I was dressed in mountain 
homespun this struck his 
attention. He teaned back 
in his chair and listened to 


what I had to say. He AA NHS MAS RNIN 


seemed to be interested im- 


mediately, but I think he 
was more interested in the 
suit than in the subject. 
When I had finished me 
story he asked that I give him some manuscripts. I 
gave him seven. This was Wednesday, and he told me 
to come back on Friday, when he would be able to 
advise me, at least. 

‘‘On Friday at three o'clock I was there, but I had 
been walking up and down outside for at least an hour 
ahead of time. When the hour struck, I went into the 
office, and the kindly old man pulled the manuscripts out 
of his drawer, saying, ‘I will take six of these.” Then he 
added, glancing at me make-up, *‘ Maybe you want some 
money now! I will pay you for one of them!’ I was al 
most completely out of money, and naturally I was 
overjoyed. Mr. Alden then wanted to know how much 
he should give me for one of them, to which I responded 
that I did not know what the market rates here were—I 
only knew that in Ireland I had gotten half a sovereign 
‘or three years’ work. He said, ‘How would $100 strike 
you?’ 

‘Tt struck me dumb. v 

‘‘He gave mea check, and as I rather suspected that he 
was playing fast and loose with Harper’s money, I hur 
ried away to cash the check immediately.” , 

But let us cut back to Ireland when Seumas was a 
barefoot boy in the hills of Donegal, where he worked 
early and late on his father’s farm, while he attended the 
little village school during the day at Glen Coagh. Later, 
at the age of eighteen years, he became schoolmaster 
MacManus of this selfsame school. But he recalls most 
vividly his boyhood days, when in the evening after the 
chores were finished, he would visit from house to house 










Seumas MacManus. In Ireland he wrote for three years 
—and received about $2.50! 
he submitted brought $100. 


of Erin. 


see Ireland free. 


(where no matter how poor, they were rich in 
hospitality) and listen to fireside tales, or when 
he would follow the professional storyteller 
(Shanachie) around, until the boy Seumas learned 
to know all the tales by heart. 

As an apprentice in writing, he started on a 
little country paper, and contributed for three 
vears, writing under the name of ‘‘ Mac.” At the 
end of three years’ work the 
editor sent him a check for 
half a sovereign, or $2.50. 
Later,a Dublin weekly paper 
was started which ran a prize 
contest for the best story of 
‘‘A Ride on a Jaunting 
Car.” The prize was to be a 
week at a very beautiful 
watering-place, with all ex- 
penses paid. A few months 
before the young man 
Seumas had had an inter- 
esting and humorous pleas- 
ure ride in a_ neighboring 
county, so he wrote it up and 
sent it to the Dublin weekly. 
After watching patiently 
each week, one month later, 
to his great joy, he saw his 
name at the head of the 
paper as the winner. It was 
this incident which gave 
Mr. MacManus his first real 
feeling that writing was to 
be his calling. Today he is 
known wherever English is 
read. 

When Mr. MacManus is 
talking there is certainly not 
the slightest 
chance for any- 
one to make a 
mistake concerning his nationality. His 
brogue is delicious and carries with it a breath 
His voice is deep and melodious, 
putting rhythm into the most ordinary J 
expressions. P 

In his novel, “A Lad of the y 
O’Friel’s,” Mr. MacManus says he 


Here the first manuscript 


has portrayed much of his own / 
boyhood life in the character of / 
Dinny O’Friel. He has lived the 


life of the Irish people, dreamed 
their dreams, known their joys 
and sorrows, and he weaves into 
his stories the description of much 
that he has experienced. Even 
when he talks of fairies, in which 
he believes, you feel as though 
you could believe with him. He 
is not only the Irish poet and the 
writer of folklore, but the playwright, 
the prose writer, the historian and 
the story -‘eller-—but what is more, 
he has given much of himself to 
everything he writes and does. 
Today the views of all promi- 
nent Irishmen on the Irish ques- 
tion are of unusual interest to the 
world. Mr. MacManus wishes to 


UNDERWOOD 


Leonie Nathan. 













The “untutored ward of Uncle Sam”’ 

Jackson Barnett, whose income is 

so great he can’t spend it. Six years 

ago oil was discovered on his land 
in Oklahoma. 


The Richest Indian 


HE richest Indian in the world; such is the dis- 
tinction that Jackson Barnett, of Henryett: 
Oklahoma, holds. To his credit in Wash 
ington there is ntore than $4,000,000, to 
which he is adding a royalty income from his 
vast oil-well leases at the rate of $200,000 annually. an 
infinitesimal part of which is used for his necessities 
and simple wants. Despite his wealth the possessor of 
this vast fortune is an untutored ward of Uncle Sam. 
Jackson Barnett is sixty-nine years old, and was born 
near Fort Sill in the Old Indian Territory. He differed 
in nowise from any other Creek Indian baby, and was 


educated in the lore of the woods the same as the other 
Indian children with whom he was reared. 
Six years ago oil was first discovered on his original 


allotment of land near Glenn Pool. Riches began to 
pour upon him from these oil-wells in su magnitude 
that he had little, if any, conception of what they meant 
All that he realized at first was that he had no reason to 
want for anything. The Government, however, then 
stepped in, realizing that Barnett was incompetent 
to manage his great estate. It sought to protect him in 
his property rights, as it did all other Indians. Fearing 
that Barnett might be made the victim of 
and unprincipled swindlers, Uncle Sam appointed 
guardian over the millionaire redski1 

When the Cherokee moved to Henrvetta his guardian 
saw to it that he was located in a comfortable home on 


avaricious 


thirty-six acres of farm land near that city. The guar 
dian assumed personal charge over the affairs of th 
swarthy multi-millionaire and saw to it that he had 

housekeeper, a body servant, and a special cook. TI! 


home was pleasantly furnished, the little farm stocked 
with live stock and poultry, and altogether life was 
made pleasant and carefree enough to suit even the most 
fastidious white man. 

During the past six vears the oil-wells on 
his lands have gushed forth more than 
14,000,000 barrels of crude oil, one-eighth 
of which is paid to him in rovalties, his in- 


come now reaching close to $50,000 a 
month. 

When the Government, after entering 
the World War, issued the call for 
financial assistance Jackson Bar- 

nett, full-blooded Cherkoee, an- 
swered as readily as did the 

younger members i 

answer the call for me n. Igno 

rant ward of this same Govern 
ment, he was one of the first of 

Okmulgee County citizens to 

show his patriotism in the pur- 

hase of Liberty Bonds, and by 
most liberal contributions to all 


of their war aids. 


oft his tribe 


4 


As eat h Ssuccé 


sive bond issue was placed on thx 
market, Barnett became a 
purchaser, with the result that to 
day he is a millionaire in Liberty 
and Victory Bonds alone 

Like a great many of his white 


brothers Barnett little realizes th 

power of his millions for good or 

evil. He merely understands that 

he owns a great sum of mone 

daily grows greater and greater 
E. Li side GULidmM 


y that 


What Mr. Harding s Problems Are 


Britain, and that steps shall be taken to secure the com- 
plete independence of the Lrish Republic; 

(5) That we shall develop our merchant marine so 
that the American flag shall be carried by American 
vessels into every port of the world, and shall abrogate 
all treaties of commerce with other nations, giving us the 
privileges of their ports, which in any way interfere with 
or tend to hamper us in our purposes; 

(6) That we shall adjust the tariff rates so as to retain 
the domestic market for American merchants and man- 
ufacturers, and further extend our export trade which 
has had such marvelous development during the past 
seven years; 

(7) That deflation as far as it affects farm products 
(wheat, cattle, wool, etc., etc.) shall be at once arrested 


(Concluded from page 293) 


and prices maintained, and that the cost of bread, meats, 
and clothing shall be materially reduced to the con- 
sumer; 

(8) That we shall repeal excess profits taxes, take off 
all sur-taxes and further make reductions of the general 
income tax, and continue all the civic activities of our 
Government without laying further burdens on the 
people by way of new taxes; 

(9) That we shall maintain the present standard of 
wages being paid to our millions of employees engaged in 
the transportation service and retain rates of trans- 
portation companies so as to maintain them at higher 
efficiency; } 

(10) That we shall restore America to a condition of 
“normalcy” as it existed before the war and see to it 


eh tf Lf 6. 2.» 0: 2.8 





that America keeps step with progress and maintains 
her advance position in all the affairs of the world 
Phis is indeed a great task and of course involves vex 
atious problems for members of the coming adminis 
tration. It is the duty of the opposition party not 
only to refrain from any policy of obstruction, but also 


to help in a constructive way in bringing about all 
these desirable ends, and I am quite sure such action 
can be relied upon with confidence 

If these expectations of the people can be met, then 
Mr. Harding will be procla 
generation, but also during those to follow, as one of 
our greatest Presidents. In my humble opinion if there 
is failure to meet these expectations, then his name is 


Ichabod. 





imed, not o1 ly during this 
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A convention at an experimental station. Thanks to the advent of the automobile, the farmer no longer has diffi- 
culty in meeting his friends for miles about; and, thanks to the fact that he now realizes the value of co-operation, he 


makes a point of meeting them often. 


OME years ago there was a wreck on an 

Iron Mountain train down in the Missouri 

\ boulder dislodged itself from a 
hillside and crashed down upon the train. 

A farmer who was comfortably seated in 
the day coach suddenly found himself with his head 
jammed through the cushioned seat in front. 

He commenced to pray, and in a loud, excitable tone 
called upon the Almighty for help. 

A fat lady, who had been thrown to the aisle, arose 
with some difficulty. Her eve chanced upon the pilloried 
farmer. 

‘*Huh!” she snorted, ‘‘why don’t you try helping 
yourself? Th’ Almighty’s too durned busy to waste 
time on th’ likes of you!” 

At the risk of spoiling a good story, but for a purpose, 
we will add that the farmer extricated himself without 
difficulty, none the worse for his experience. 

For some years the farmer has been in a position 
similar to the good Missourian. He has been calling for 
help; and his appeals have fallen on unresponsive ears. 
He has called upon great political parties; he has been 
greatly flattered by them, and, strange to say, after the 
votes were cast, has found himself out of court. He has 
joined this or that movement in the hope that economic 
salvation might be in store for him 

He has, in the parlance of the street, been willing to 

try anything once,”’ in his wild search for a solution to 
his problems. If some of you are amazed when you read 
in the daily press that thousands, even hundreds of thou 
sands, of the farmers joined the Nonpartisan League in 
the Northwest, and are doing so even today in spite of 
its confirmed socialist and disloyal doctrines, do not 
put the farmer down as a worthy member of the pack. 
More than like it is not ‘‘because he loved Cesar less 
but Rome more.’ 

It must be remembered that the Nonpartisan organ 
ization offered something in the way of tangible results 

lirection where they have been 
wanting ‘‘somet! Che abuses of the interests 
controlling foodstuffs and markets in the past, whether 
fancied or real, had brought about the feeling that the 
farmer was on the small end of the horn 


OLITICAL demagogues helped along that feeling 
just as the re doing today. No class in all these 


lependent United States has been 


Ozarks 


to the farmers, in 


ing done 


roust » fur th the periodical regularity that the 
larmer | I} he has been left to nurse his sores as 
best he coul The farmer was safle ground for this 
b 1 « po ( because he was not organized. He 

could do thing ifter his votes had been cast. 
In fact, it has been a standing rule in politics and “* big 
i hese ma ears to keep the farmer from 
getting anything like a representative organization. Let 
tr) 1 the proverbial ‘‘monkey wrench” ap 
peared from some mysterious source and his little pet 
roke up in discord, distrust, or sank to 

5 « ccord 
e Grange, the Equity, the numberless other farmers’ 
tions which were to lead the wanderers into the 
Pron Lar have all gone off on such a tangent 
Those that survive are, for the most part, defunct 
cal organizations of no more import or influence 
han local club 

Having passed through his period of clamor and ap- 


peals for help without avail, the farmer is turning to the 
last and the sensible course of action. He is getting 
together. He is rolling up his sleeves and helping himself. 
He realizes that no one is going to save him if he does not 
save himself, and ‘‘saved”’ he most certainly proposes 
to be. 

This is not new. There isa striking parallel in the case 
of labor. So long as labor was a great irresponsible mass, 
the politicians and the demagogues periodically incited 
them ‘‘to rise and mutiny” for the benefit of the party. 
But since the laboring class has learned the wisdom of 
sticking together, the politicians have been extremely 
chary of all matters pertaining to that class. 

Whether we agree with labor or not, the fact remains 
that everyone must admit that the laboring class has 
perfected a powerful organization. Our late experience 
with the coal miners is sufficient to recall that. But most 
of the chills that played up and down the spinal columns 
over the land that fall came from the thought that all 
unions, transportation, mining, industrial, might join 
hands. What then? 

The farmer, in perfecting his organization, is following 
a singular parellel. He is building just as the great labor 
organization was built. 

rhe laboring man started with his local union, then he 
organized these all into a single union in the particular 
branch of industry. These, in turn were merged into 
State and National federations. 





IKEWISE, the farmer is building on the local organ 
ization. It is called a bureau, and is based upon 
county membership. These local bureaus are, in 

turn, merged in State and National organizations. The 

designation is: ‘‘ The Farm Bureau,” and like the national 
organization of labor, The American Federation of Labor, 

The Farm Bureau proposes to concern itself with every 
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Mr. Farmer 


Gets Together 


The Politicians Having Failed 
Them— After Getting Their Vote 

The Men Who Feéd thi 
Country Have at Last Decided to 
Help Themselves by Co-operation 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


. 


single problem of importance to the farmer, either in 
buying or selling. 

The Farm Bureau is now an accomplished fact, but it 
does not at the present time form as interesting a basis 
of study of the new temper of the American Farmer as 
some of the strictly local enterprises in which he has 
interested himself. 

With these facts and observations in mind, we can 
now proceed to a more intelligent consideration of just 
what the farmer is doing in various sections of the coun- 
try to work out his economic salvation. 

It may surprise many people to learn that the Amer- 
ican Farmer has entered big business. The word ‘‘ big’”’ 
really ought to be capitalized, for it is B-1-G. 


AKE Minnesota, for instance. The farmers in 

| that State alone have joined in more than 1,800 

separate business enterprises on a co-operative 
basis. Right away, I sense a smile running through the 
audience. 

‘Oh, cheese factories and creameries!’’ you smile. 
“That might all be true, but it doesn’t affect anything 
but the dairy business!” 

Let us see! Take live-stock shipping, for instance. 
Last winter when I went to investigate these co-operative 
concerns in Minnesota, I found that there were more 
than 500 of these associations in the State. And they 
were not doing a puny business, either. 

At Glencoe the farmer’s shipping association was 
sending from $6,000 to $13,000 worth of live stock to 
market every week’ in the year. The annual total of 
business transacted in this little town of one thousand 
population, is, on the average, $509,000. 

The largest association in the State, at Hutchinson, 
does an annual business of $700,000, due to the fact that 
it is on two railroad lines and _ has better transportation 








If any city dweller believes that the leading dairymen and farmers of 1921 are not “‘sold”’ on the idea of efficiency, 
all he has to do is to visit any successful farm from Maine to California in order to learn that he is wrong. ;This snap- 
shot shows how cows are milked today in thousands of dairies. 
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facilities. The pioneer organization in Minnesota is the 
Litchfield association, which was organized in 1908. It 
jid a business last year of $550,000. 
When I asked a St. Paul man who is in close touch 
the live-stock shipping associations what he con 
ered the total volume of business of all such associa 
tions for the year to be, he replied: 
Well, there are over 500 associations in the State 
joing business at the present time, and more are being 
organized every week. The Litchfield association is the 
oldest and it is'about the average in volume of business 
transacted. If you want to get a fair idea of what the 
mers are doing in live-stock shipping, multiply the 
nber of associations in the State—say, 500, by the 
iness done at Litchfield last year. What is the result? 
$>-s,000,000! I rather think it would run $300,000,000 
without stretching it a bit!” 
ater, I asked a buyer at the South St. Paul stockyards 
how many animals came to market from the farmer’s 
stock shipping associations. 
if | wanted to be conservative,” he said, ‘‘I would 
s\\ that seventy-five per cent. of all live stock that came 
tv the yards last year was shipped by the farmers them- 
ves. If I did not want to be conservative, I would say 
t every d—d animal was shipped by them!” 





through to its logical conclusion. What effect has 
this great activity of the farmers in this one direc 
tion had upon local conditions, upon State conditions? 

Said my St. Paul friend: ‘The associations have been 
successful because they have a distinct mission and they 

performing a service, the need for which has been 
inifest for years. The story of one local is the story of 
them all. 

“As a result of these co-operative organizations the 
local stock-buyer, as a species, has become practically 
extinct. In a remarkably large number of instances 
these farmer organizations have hired the local buyer as 
their manager, and in the majority of instances the 
irrangement has been satisfactory. 

“There is nothing romantic or sensational about their 
jusiness operations. They simply return to the farmer 
the highest possible price for his product, a condition 
when honestly administered which is always satisfactory 
to the average producer.” 

his is not all. The farmers have not confined them- 
selves to live stock alone. They have grain-shipping 
ssociations, which handle all of the grain they send to 
market. At Glencoe, the manager of the local associa- 
tion told the writer that they had handled 100,000 
bushels of wheat alone the previous year. 

‘The farmer brings his grain to the elevator,” he said, 
and it is weighed and he is paid on the spot. No deduc- 
tion is made for shrinkage or loss. He gets his money 
spot cash, for weight at delivery to the elevator, rather 
than in the form of dividends at the end of the season. 
In fact, all of our local organizations pay spot cash.” 

\ little later in the day, I visited the Glencoe creamery. 
lhey have just moved into a new $35,000 fire-proof 
building. The creamery did a business last year of 
$456,640. It employs seven people the year around, 
making it Glencoe’s ‘‘largest” industry. They did a 


eters we follow this live-stock shipping business 
wX 


business of $85,000 in fresh eggs alone, shipping eight 
carloads last season. 

lhe average price paid for fresh eggs to farmers in 
Minnesota last year was 36 cents per dozen, but the 
Glencoe association paid its patrons 41 cents per dozen, 


KEYSTONE 








Lida MS 
The farmer long ago discovered that sessions like this—with a Government expert doing the talking—were decidedly 
worth holding, and today the lecturer on agricultural subjects is always sure of an audience. 


or a total of more than $10,000 premium on the year’s 
business. 

At this rate, the farmers around Glencoe are making 
enough extra from their market eggs to pay for their 
creamery building in three and one-half years! If 
anyone is wondering what is back of these farmer’s co- 
operative associations, let him read that statement over 
again. 

But there is another creamery association which has 
done even better than the Glencoe folks have done. I 
refer to an association over in Stearns county—at Cold 
Springs, to be exact. 

According to A. J. McGuire, agricultural extension 
division, University Farm, St. Paul, this association paid 
its patrons 75 cents per pound for butterfat last year. 

‘This price,” said Mr. McGuire, ‘‘is at least 7 cents 
higher than the farmers would have received had they 
not been organized and built their own creamery. The 
extra price they receive on the year’s business will amount 
to more than the cost of the creamery!” 


in Minnesota submitted to Mr. McGuire showed 
the following significant items: ‘‘ Fifty-five associa- 
tions paid from 80 to 82 cents per pound for butterfat; 
77 paid from 75 to 79 cents; 42 paid from 70 to 74 cents; 
24 paid from 65 to 69 cents; 11 paid from 59 to 64 cents.” 

But the farmer is not confining himself to these prod- 
ucts so close to him. His dip in big business is with a 
vengeance Anywhere and everywhere that he can get a 
foothold, he is organizing and taking a hand. 

He has his own flour-mills all over the State. Notable 
among these are the mills at Glencoe, Anoka and North 
field. He has grocery stores, drygoods stores, implement 
houses, lumber yards, mail-order houses, clothing stores. 

He does his own jobbing, going and coming. His live- 
stock shipping associations, his creameries, his egg and 
poultry produce associations, his grain-shipping associa 


Rin IRTS from 209 of these co-operative creameries 





‘The farmer is in the field and his sleeves are rolled up. In fact, his feet are planted on the ground of the co-operative 
nterprise and he is taking a hand in big business.”” When this picture was taken, however, the subject of big busi- 
ness was, for the time being, forgotten. 


tions, all serve him as his jobber on the one hand; on the 
other, he has learned to bunch his purchases and buy in 
carload lots in order to save freight and the jobber’s 
‘‘rake-off.” 

At Glencoe they told me that sugar was bought by 
the carload and distributed at the tracks at cost to the 
farmers; canned goods are bought in the same way, as 
are soap, tankage, feed—even dress-goods are ordered 
by the bolt. 

Farm machinery and implements are ordered in the 
same way. The farmers order a carload at a time 
It saves freight and gives them a far better price 

In fact, the farmers of Glencoe are doing sixteen or 
eighteen separate and distinct forms of business, either 
on the selling or buying side. And Glencoe presents a good 
example of what will soon be found all over the farming 
communities of the country. The farmer has had a taste 
of co-operation, and it is not written here or elsewhere 
that he will be denied. 

What has happened to the economic structure in the 
communities where the farmer has had his inning 
The effect has been to destroy the local business men 
who found themselves in competition with the farmers. 

John Albrecht, manager of the Farmers Elevator at 
Glencoe admitted this when I questioned him concern- 
ing the manner in which they had won the loca! trade. 

‘*We were not satisfied with conditions here,” he said 
“so we organized the elevator down the tracks and went 
into competition with the other elevator owner. In six 
months we bought his elevator at our own price.”’ 

‘‘In other words, you boycotted him?” 

‘*Yes, naturally.” 


¥. already have the testimony of a St. Paul expert 
to the fact that the local live-stock buyer is prac 

tically extinct as a spec ies in Minnesota. So is the 
local grain dealer, the creamery man, the poultry and égg 
produce dealer. They cannot stand in the face of the 
farmer competition because the co-operative associations 
have a monopoly of the stock in trade 

This has had, and will have, as the movement becomes 
more common, an imperishable effect upon the com 
munity development in small towns and farming con 
munities. Anyone who visits Glencoe can read that in 
the atmosphere of the town. 

Ten years ago the census reported Glencoe with a 
population of 1788 souls. Today the old town will have 
to hustle to show 800 people. A few co-operative associa 
tions in a community may not have a very marked 
upon the business life, but where a town is as strongly 


‘ 


etiect 


organized as Glencoe, it does have a strong effect. 

For the various lines of business are monopolized by 
the farmers. Competition is destroyed and the town 
loses the pep, the initiative, and the enterprise of so 
many business men. Likewise, it loses much in taxes 

The greatest crime of the co-operative association is 
against the local community, for it saps the blood out of 
community development and stagnates progress 

It is doubtful, however, that the country will ever be 
organized, generally speaking, to the extent that Glencoe, 
Minnesota, is. If it is—well, all will not end in disaster 
Things tend to correct themselves. 

The Farm Bureau movement only chart 
to which the farmer may eventual! 
whether he can ever get together or 
business—big business—is no log 
He is succeeding beyond his wig 
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The Centaur 


Readers of the novel 
by Ibanez will recall 
“the Centaur,” the 
ranchman of the Argen- 
tine who defied both age 
and convention. Here is 
the screen version of 
him. The eccentric old 


ranchman, more than the 
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A Motion Picture in Which 12,000 Persons Were Engaged 


Most spectacular in the film story of ‘‘The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,”’ by 
Ibanez, are the battle scenes. Shown above is the retreat of the French army in 
1914. Following its passage come in turn the German bombardment and the German 
occupancy of the Marne territory, when Jiulio, the hero of the play, fights for France. 
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The Bombardment 





An entire village, big 
enough to house 6,000 
persons, was sacrificed 
to the process of making 
screen warfare con- 
vincing. More than 500,- 
000 feet of raw film was 
exposed in the filming of 
the famous war story. 


What Was Left 


The Marne village as 
it was when “the Ger- 
man Uhlans”’ entered it. 
Fourteen camera - men 
were employed to 
“‘shoot”’ the big scenes 
from every angle. 
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A Miracle in the Canadian Rockies 


REMARKABLE photograph of a train wreck in the 

Canadian Rockies. While rounding a sharp curve 
the train ran into a rock slide which covered the tracks. 
The engine leaped the track and plunged down the side 
of the canyon toward the river, half a thousand feet below. 
When on the verge of taking the final leap, in some mi- 
raculous way it caught on the edge of the perpendicular 
cliff. Had it rolled two feet further it would, of course, 
have been dashed into a thousand pieces on the rocks below. 
Fortunately the passenger cars did not follow the lead of the 
runaway. Had they done so this extraordinary photo- 
graph would probably never have been taken. The oldest 
residents in the Northwest cannot remember a stranger 
wreck than this one. It required several days’ hard work to 
salvage the engine and baggage car—-but both were saved. 
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In Wrecked Tepelena 


T= most terrific earthquake in hundreds 

of years recently shook little Albania. 

The towns of Elbassan and Tepelena were 

vrecked, two thousand houses destroyed, and 

many people killed. This is one of the surviv- 
ors in front of his ruined home. 
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Not Built for Beauty 


OME of the temporary structures that are 
sheltering the survivors of the great 
Albanian ‘quake. The American Red Cross 
has done yeoman’s work in helping the 
eighteen thousand homeless ones. 
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Saving Lives in San Diego 
| caretaker of the ‘“‘European child cemetery” in San Diego 
replacing a tombstone with a flag, which costs ten dollars. 
Each flag means a life saved abroad, according to a man who 
ought to know—Mr. Hoover. 
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A Strange Find Under the Shadow of San Francisco’s Skyscrapers 


N the heart of the business section of San Francisco, and over a mile from any navigable water, the 

remains of the famous old prison ship Euphemia, one of the maritime ‘‘forty-niners,’’ were recently un- 

earthed fully thirty feet below the surface of the ground. The discovery was made during excavation work 
for the foundation of a new Federal Reserve Bank building. 
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The Hunting’s Good in Alaska! 


Nungesser Decorates a French Grave in America 





S the late Jack London and others would have us believe, the hunting is good in HARLES NUNGESSER, Captain in the French aviation corps and one of the most 
Alaska! This is George C. Bickley, Fish and Game Commissioner of the Hawaiian famous of the Allied ‘‘aces,”’ decorating the grave of General E. M. Bechet, Sieur de 
Islands, with some of the trophies he recently brought back from the far northern land. Rochefontaine and Adjutant-General of the French forces at Yorktown in 1782, during the 


Included in the collection is the pelt of the largest grizzly shot in Alaska lately. 


Revolutionary War. In the group Captain Nungesser appears in uniform. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Enter Nice, Laughing 


ARNIVAL succeeds the grim 
pageant of war in the photographic 
news from Europe. Here is a section 
of pre-Lenten gaiety at Nice, where 
visitors from bleak latitudes thaw 
themselves annually in the warmth 
of the Latin temperament. There is 
little doubt that the carnivals of south- 
ern Europe are a survival of the old 
Roman festival of the Lupercalia. 
There is also not the slightest shadow 
of doubt that the people who attend 
them enjoy one of the most delightful 
festivals to be found anywhere in the 
world. 
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They Are Surrounded by 100,000 


VENTS 





,000 People 


T sounds like a paradox, the fact that the population 


center of the United States is a farm. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


John Herrin, of Whitehall, Indiana, own this distinguished 
bit of real estate, which is eight miles west of Bloomington. 








An Unidentified Giant of the Deep 


6 lage ancients peopled the sea with terrific creatures of their imagina- 

tion, and so fascinating is the deep that moderns grasp eagerly at any 

stray hope that the ancients might really have ‘‘seen something.”” The 

carcass of a sea monster at least 80 feet long was recently rescued 

from the sharks off Soldiers Key, Florida. Above is shown part of 

the skull-bone. It weighed three tons. One of the octopus family, 
said the scientific guessers. 














Largest Locomotive in the World, a Monster of 42,000 Horse-Power 


TS ever shifting honor of possessing the largest locomotive in the world belongs for the moment to 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, which has just placed this electrically driven giant 
on its mountain division in western Montana. The locomotive is ninety feet long. It has a capacity of 
42,000 horse-power, and it is capable of hauling twelve Pullman coaches over any grade on the system 


at the rate of 65 miles an hour. 


water which it is equipped to carry is 42,250 pounds. 


inches is the diameter of its extraordinarily powerful drivers. 


The weight of the engine is 275 tons, and the weight of the oil, sand and 
Its total wheelbase is 79 feet, 10 inches. 


Sixty 
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More Work and Less War 


OR two generations a senseless, needless, 
wasteful warfare between employers and 
employees has robbed industry of its 
rewards, taken vast toll of invested capi- 
tal, and laid immeasurable burdens upon 

all the people. Selfishness and ignorance, the prime 
causes of this conflict, are as old and as false as hu- 
man nature. And if the struggle goes on it will be 
because these twin enemies of the human spirit still 
retain their power. There are other and 
nobler motives, of course, but they are and 


in importance. Indeed, with al] the good it has 
accomplished, the union has certainly keyed industry 
to the poorest worker, stifled initiative and individu- 
ality and dehumanized the very relations which 
originally it helped to make more human and just. 

Employers are now organizing to free themselves 
and their non-union employees from this tyranny. 
So we see the two armies facing each other in prepar- 
ration for a gigantic struggle which will be the most 
wasteful and wicked, because the most needless, in 
history. 


of debate or on the field of battle did not laugh.” 
That infirmity of human nature which ascribes all 
reactionary tendencies to the defenseless dead ex- 
plains the thoughtlessness of linking the Puritans 
with laws common to all the Thirteen Colonies, as 
well as to the age. The satirist does not point his 
pen at Washington because he owned slaves, at 
Columbus because he was once a pirate, at Chris- 
tianity because its ecclesiastics once burned heretics. 
All historians agree that the Puritans were the most 
extraordinary body of men who ever lived in this 

world. They did their work with an im- 

mutability of purpose which still arouses 











have been diluted and obscured by these 
primal infirmities which, since time began, 
have shadowed the individual intelligence 
and blocked the social progress of the 
race. | 

The main outlines of the story are plain. 
With the application of science to the laws 
and forces of nature the productive power 
of men increased enormously. Great ag- 
gregations of wealth meant great power 
and this power was directed toward the 
getting of more wealth rather than to the 
making of bigger and better men. 

When the employer ceased to be an 
individual man and became an impersonal, 








representative government. 


The Task Before the New Administration 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


T seems to me that there are two tasks awaiting the new adminis- 

tration. The first is simple and easy. It is the restoration of 
The second is complicated and diffi- 
cult. It may be defined as house-cleaning, and it includes the cessa- 
tion of wasteful extravagance of expenditure, the adoption of a 
scientific budget system, the revision of the hastily voted tax legisla- 
tion, and the dismissal of the partisan incompetents who are render- 
ing little or no service. 


the wonder and fear of softer minds. In 

crashing down great wrongs they, smote 
| some little rights. After living so hard 
and doing so much—after laying the 
foundations and building the walls—it is 
ungenerous for us, standing in dalliance 
and security, to reproach the builders 
with neglecting to embellish the structure 
with sunbeams and flowers. 


Solving the Race Problem 


| T is a glowing sight to see the old 
chivalrous sentiment of the Southern 
people reassert itself in the recogni- 














absentee corporation, the old human rela- 
tions between employer and employee 
faded away. The worker found himself reduced to 
the level of the machine with the difference that the 
machine was under the care of a skilled mechanic, 
and received more care and thought than did the 
man. 

The inevitable happened. Men are not machines. 
Industrial relations are and always must be human 
relations. So the worker organized himself into an 
impersonal organization for the purpose of protecting 
the individual by mass action. Power lined up 
against power. The strike, which is a destructive 
instrument, was the chosen weapon of offense and 
defense. After awhile, with the training of leaders 
and the accumulation of financial resources, other 
agencies, such as legislation, were employed. 

And thus our wonderful industrial life broke up 
into two opposing camps, saturated with suspicion, 
devastated by violence. No more colossal failure was 
ever registered by intelligent men. 

In spite of the fact that employer and employee 
have worked so long with the sword in one hand and 
the trowel in the other, they have achieved amazing 
results in the production of wealth. But it is plain 
to the most superficial observer that if these two 
parties to industry had worked together; had pooled 
; had kept a human touch with each 
other and with the community, the economic and 
social results would have been so much greater as to 
stagger the imagination. 

Now in this period of economic depression we have 
reached a breathing spell. Labor leaders are working 
desperately to perpetuate and strengthen the organi- 
ation which has been so useful as a war instrument. 
Phe organization has superseded the individual man 


their interests 
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There are enough sane, reasonable, and just men 
on both sides to avert this calamity if they will only 
permit themselves to get together. The red radical 
and the white reactionary are equally hopeless. 
But the every-day manual man is square. The 
trouble is he does not know. He is not trained to 
think a problem through in terms of its relationship. 
He thinks only in the iron-bound, air-tight compart- 
ments of class and immediate self-interest. 

The open shop is a big issue. But it is only a 
symptom—a mere gateway into the main question. 
It will settle itself if the whole fabric of productive 
industry is placed upon a solid foundation of justice, 
confidence and co-operation. 

The great truth is that industry is one. It can not 
be divided into warring sections permanently, any 
more than the hands and eyes can carry on apart 
from the brain or body. By co-operation both capi- 
tal and labor will receive a much larger reward, more 
justly distributed and more honestly earned. And 
society, whose servant industry is, will profit by 
industrial peace to an extent hard to realize. In- 
stead of destruction let us have production. Instead 
of wasteful warfare let us have constructive service. 
We must make our choice between these alternatives. 


The Puritans Not Blue Lawyers 


HE fashion of covering the tame of the Puri- 
tans with the obloquy of the Blue Laws is 
not new. It has been swinging along now 
these three hundred years. The gibe of the 

mocker and the flippancy of the cavalier have raised 
many laughs. But “those who met them in the hall 


tion that the race problem can not 
be solved by mob-power, mind-power nor 
shame-power. It may only be solved by heart- 
power. White men everywhere are beginning to 
realize that what is sacred in their persons is sacred 
in the black man’s also. They see the black giant 
stand in the labor market, piling the mound of 
wealth. They saw him stand in the storm of shells, 
and, loaking down in the grave where the Legion’sdead 
are mingled, they feel the surge of a strange thought 
—the black American, in the hour of glorious death, 
is at last “flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone!”’ 

That thought, expanding, radiating, fructifying 
kindred thoughts, will solve the race problem slowly, 
perhaps, but as surely as the stars are in their 
courses. Even now we white men are looking 
closer at the story of the Negro, and see our- 
selves living afresh in the black American. We 
see him groping amid those forms of development 
evolved by the white man through ages in the pain- 
ful climb toward civilization. The brain of the 
Negro is growing like our brains grew; his powers 
enlarging like our powers; his wonder, his despair, 
were once our emotions. He is asked to learn in a 
few years what the white man has written in fifty 
centuries. 

We are beginning to see that the Negro may only 
learn the white man’s way through the white man’s 
sympathy. All institutions are dumb until inter- 
preted by kindness and will give no light to a new 
race until the altar of justice smiles with friendli- 
ness. We are beginning to see that as comrades 
in our dangers, as co-laborers bearing our burdens, 
as fellow-citizens sharing our opportunities, as 
friends in the kinship of understanding, we must tread 
the paths of trial and safety as fellow-Americans. 
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The "Var Departments Spree 


Inside Facts That Show How -America’s Billions Were Sguandered ‘During the Shocking 


CONGRESSMAN was asked why the pub- 
lic had not been more fully informed con- 
cerning the scandalous waste of money con- 
nected with the War and its aftermath. He 
replied: 

“We have not dared to bring it to light, for the ex- 
posure would make Bolshevists too fast.” 

He declared the waste was too awful to be made pub- 
lic, before a change of administration gave assurance of 
relief and reparation. 

The Congressman spoke with deepest feeling. He was 
right The more I delve into the evidences, the more 
criminal stand the men highest in authority, the more 
despicable the wolves which preyed upon the proceeds 
of the investments in Liberty and Victory bonds—in- 
vestments of faith in the upholding of the men who were 
standing ankle-deep in mud, drenched in rain, hali- 
sheltered in shell-torn trenches, or riding the skies in 
“flaming-coffins”’ of defective airplanes. 

In order that we may consider the details of the 
financing of the War Department, with the proper per- 
spective of its relation and proportion to other expend- 
itures of Government, look at the scientific analysis of 
Government expenditures made recently by Dr. E. B. 
Rosa, of the United States Bureau of Standards. It is 
the clearest, most exhaustive charting of expenditures 
ever produced. 

His ‘‘ Figure C” shows that the average proportion of 
the Army and Navy disbursements during ten years 
(inclusive of the war), from 1910 to 1919, was 39.67 per 
cent. of the whole national budget; but “Figure A”’ 
(covering 1920, alone) shows that the Army and Navy 
for the last year expended six and one-half times as much 
as the annual average during the whole decade (including 
the War period), yet the War army had been completely 
demobilized prior to 1920. True, the Army and Navy 
in 1920 cost only twenty-five per cent. of the entire 
budget, but the total expenditures have not increased, 
materially (outside of the Army and Navy), except in 
that sad burden of “Obligations Arising from Recent 

and Previous Wars,” which has sprung from $163 807,961 
(14 per cent.), up to $3,855,482,585 (68.06 per cent.). 


. All civil activities of the Government now amount to 


31.94 per cent., while results of wars and the maintenance 
of the Army and Navy consume the balance of the 68.60 
per cent. of the national income—more than double all 
other financial needs of the Government. These figures, 
in their astounding percentages, suggest the caliber of 
man this nation needed for Secretary of War—the 
biggest, broadest, wisest organizer and economizer in 
America. How has Secretary Baker measured? 

The starting point of the whole incredible chaos of 
War activities comes in the establishment, by law, 
August 29, 1916, of a Council of National Defense. This 
Council of National Defense was created by Congress, at 
the suggestion of the President, and consisted of the 
President’s cabinet, except the Secretary of State. The 
law gave its members no power, except to confer with 
each other. The intent was to 
correlate all national efforts 
and available resources, by 
having these Secretaries of the 
various Departments of Govern- 
ment confer together more 
closely than in formal Cabinet 
meetings, but not, in any de- 
gree, to lessen each secretary’s 
responsibility and freedom of 
action in his own department. 

It was provided that this 
Council of National Defense 
should nominate to the Pres- 
ident an Advisory Commission 
of seven men, ‘‘each of whom 
should have some special knowl- 
edge of some industry, public 
utility or the development of 
some natural resource”; or, be 
“especially qualified.” 

These members of the Advisory 
Commission were to hold such 
meetings as were called by the 
Council of National Defense 
(or provided by the rules and 
regulations of the Council); 
they were to do nothing except 
advise the Council. The mem- 
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The home of the War Department in Washington. 


Wartime Saturnalia of Waste 


By Paut VU. CoLiins 





© KEYSTONE 

Former Secretary of War Newton D. Baker. He 

and an enormous number 2f his associates during 

the war will go down in American history as incom- 
parable spenders. 


bers were to serve without compensation, which pro- 
vision resulted in barring all except patriotic men of 
wealth, or plotters who saw a way by which to create 
their own reward out of public loot. All their later 
usurpation of the- functions of Government came with- 
out the shadow of legal right, and was possible only 
through browbeating and stultifyi ing and shoving aside 
the constitutional Secretaries of War and other Depart- 
ments, and taking direct command over the official heads 
of Government activities. 

There is a great historic precedent for such a crisis as 
confronted the United States in the days preceding 
hostilities. It will be recalled that, in 1860, the Re- 
public Convention surprised the Country by nominating 
Lincoln—the obscure ex-Congressman—instead of the 
mighty William H. Seward, the forceful leader. Few had 
faith in Lincoln’s ability to meet the crisis, while many 
recognized in his selection of Seward as head of his cab- 
inet a confession that he felt his own insufficiency and 
the need of leaning upon Mr. Seward’s superior strength. 

The first thing that Secretary Seward did was to 
draft a paper labelled, ‘The Plan,” whereby he would 
divert attention from the slave question, and unite the 
whole country. ‘The Plan” proposed a deliberate 








extravagance and waste that would startle the nation. 


If its walls could speak they might tell a story of 


course to embroil this Nation in simultaneous war with 
England, France and Spain, so that the South would 
unite with the North in patriotic defense against a 
foreign foe. Seward proposed that President Lincoln 
surrender to him a free hand to accomplish “‘The Plan,” 
giving to him the powers of the Presidency itself. 

But the President was President indeed. Noting 
Seward’s self-presumption, Lincoln simply wrote across 
the preposterous proposition: “If this is to be done, I 
must do it.” Always ready to listen to advice, he, never- 
theless did not turn over his functions and responsibil- 
ities to volunteer substitutes, but faced them himself. 

Not in such adherence to constitutional responsibility 
did the Wilson Administration face its crisis, though 
never has such an Ego of self-sufficiency, so superior to 
advice to himself, occupied the White House. President 
Wilson, on assuming office, purposely surrounded him- 
self with Cabinet officers whose initiative and administra 
tive abilities he did not rely upon, and when the Nation 
faced a crisis which made organization and focussing of 
responsibility imperative, he cast them aside, and sub 
stituted illegal and irresponsible service, in place of con 
stitutional officials. 

If the members of his Cabinet had been strong men, 
they would, at once, have affirmed their official re 
sponsibility, or resigned from office, as did the strong 
Secretary of War, Mr. Garrison, together with his 
Assistant Secretary; and, as later, Secretary of State 
Lansing was forced to resign, because he had dared: 
with all the other members of the Cabinet, to confer, in 
an official capacity, during the early months of the severe 
illness of the President. 

The usurping Advisory Commission went over the 
heads of the Cabinet Council of National Defense, and 
gained the all-powerful President as supporter of the 
paramountcy of the Advisory Commission. Henceforth, 
the Secretary of War, with the entire Army organization 
(outside of combative activities) came under the direct 
and unlawful control of this civilian commission, with 
Secretary Baker as its ‘‘rubber stamp.” 

The first manifestation of the usurpation of authority 
came in connection with the building of cantonments. 

For many years, the Engineer and Quartermaster 
Corps of the Army had been making careful studies of 
what would be required in just such an emergency as 
now presented itself. Under Colonel (later, General) I. 
W. Littell, of the Quartermaster Corps, together with 
General Marshall, Chief Construction Division, and 
Colonel Shelby, Acting Chief Construction Division, the 
Country’s entire resources of lumber and labor had been 
surveyed by districts; all details had been worked out and 
classified with the thoroughness possible only under 
military exactness in times of peace. Their plans con- 
templated quick and “‘semi-temporary”’ construction of 

cantonments for an emergency using commercial sizes 
of lumber; it was later demonstrated that those plans 
and estimates were within four per cent. of exactness, as 
tested in actual construction. ky 

But the Advisory Commis- 
sion had no regard for the 
work of experienced Army 
officers. It had its own rea- 
sons for using civilian construc- 
tion for the Army. The fact 
that General Goethals and the 
Engineer Corps had built the 
Panama Canal and all its 
subsidiary works did _ not 
qualify General Goethals’ ad- 
vice with any value; it was 
cast aside, as was that of Gen- 
eral Littell, General Marshall 
and Colonel Shelby. 

So insolent and self-sufficient 
did W. A. Starrett,a New York 
architect, Chairman of the sub- 





committee of the Advisory 
Commission, become, that he 
addressed a most significant 


letter to the Assistant Secretary 
of War, Benedict Crowell (who * 
was, by profession, a con- 
tractor). In this letter he pro- 
tested against all criticisms of 
his actions by Army officers, 
characterizing them as “ whim- 
(Continued on page 31 3) 
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Variety Is the Spic 


One-Half the World 
Never Knows How the 
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Other Half Travels 


Where Date-Pickers Learn 
Their Trade \ 


Ferry service on the Tigris .at 
Bagdad would never satisfy an 
American commuter. This is the 
sort of wicker boat in which Moses 
was found by the king’s daughter. 
It is possible that the same boat is 
still running. The East is slow to 
discard anything useful. 
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Russia Applies an Axiom 0 


The theory of the Russian troika—a trio of hors@iist—i 
pair. This is a Moscow setting, novel fi of t 





Almost a Yacht 


The camel is the ship of the desert, 

and here are two of them carrying 

first-cabin passengers out of Cairo. 

No steerage on this desert ship, as Se ee 

you can see by the trimmin’s; but : i 

F there 2 seasickness. Good Little Engines When T: 

This tiny tanker belongs to the class of ’8 
Ecuador, hauling freight 


si 








Far from Madding Public Service Commissions All Dressed Up and a Definite Place to Go 


The omnibuses of Ayra, India, are two stories high, and very airy. Their rush-hour service, Dutch market-carts are as sturdy as Dutch character. Neither of them breaks down 
however, would never make a hit in America. readily. Both are built to go over rough places. 
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1 to Transportation 


st—is that three of a kind will beat two 
of the absence of snowdrifts. 





Hite. 


0 to South America 


as a custom-house job in Guayaquil, 
eisurely fashion. 


a. 


ks down 





Ss like springs and seats are omitted by the builders of Chinese hansoms. They 
were first omitted several thousand years ago. 





The Common Factor in 
Rapid Trafic Is, in 
Many Cases, Discomfort 


A Mountain Bridge 
Is a ‘‘One-Way Street” 


For short journeys this type of 
Japanese jitney isn’t so bad, but for 
long ones, an ironing-boaid with a 
roof would seem as satisfactory. A 
world census of the number of men 
doing horses’ work for a living 
would, in all probability, make very 
interesting reading. 


Speed no Object 


They don’t ask any blue-ribbon 
action of their tandems in the 
Philippines. Plain utility will do. 
There is no class to the road-cart 
either, but it’s extremely well 


adapted to the roads. 
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Dashing Through Funchal in a One-Ox Open Sleigh 


Sledding in snow at St. Moritz is more exciting than sleighing on stones at Funchal, Madeira, 
but the latter has this advantage: it is quite safe. 


In China They Strap-Hang without Straps 


” 
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Where Many Hands Make Light Work—and Lighter Pay 


This should be a picture of interest to all who fear that “‘labor-saving devices”’ work 
hardship upon labor. If doing everything by hand, and being hostile to quicker ways, 
keeps a people happy and prosperous, then China is the happiest and most prosperous 
country in the whole world. The Chinese coolie handles tea in the same way he did 
when Marco Polo first penetrated the East from Italy in the Thirteenth Century—and 
he is paid on a Thirteenth Century wage scale, too. Doubtless, a proposal to load or 


unload tea by means of hoisting machinery, by using an electrically driven escalator, 
would be regarded in China as almost as much a calamity as an earthquake. And it 
would do no good, either, to tell the Chinese coolie that the railway once was violently 
opposed by intelligent citizens because it threatened the existence of the horse and, 
through the horse, the farmer’s market for oats. Thanks largely to the efforts of Chi- 
nese men, educated in this country, a new day is at last beginning to dawn in China. 
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“Profiteering’’ without Profit 
R. WALTER E. HALL of Camden, 


N. J., sends me the following concise 
study of “profiteering.” It is a fair 
statement of the actual conditions 
under which the majority of in- 
dustrial organizations have been forced to do busi- 
ness, and it explodes the popular tradition that 
employers of labor have piled up immense fortunes 
during and since the war: 
“Ts a corporation ‘profiteering’ for earning a net 
profit of 50 per cent on its capital invested during 
the years 1917, 1918 and 1919? If such a question 
were brought before a labor union, it would, by 
unanimous vote, pass as ‘profiteering.’ Why? 
Because the average workingman does not con- 
sider the burdens imposed by the Government 
through taxation and the losses brought about by 
the drop in inventories during the latter part of 
1920. I have heard many remarks to the effect 
that the capitalist got his ‘killing’ during the 
above-mentioned three years and because of minor 
losses,in 1920 he is ready to close his plant or re- 
duce wages. The best method of answering the 
above question is by use of a problem. 
“A corporation with an invested capital of 
$500,000.00 during 1917, 1918 and 1919 made a net 
profit of 50 per cent. or $250,000.00 for each of the 
three years, making a total of $750,000.00. The 
excess profits taxes, the war profits taxes and 
the income taxes would amount to approximately 
$377,000.00, leaving a balance of $373,000.00 
with the corporation. In 1920, due to the drop in 
market, it was necessary to reduce the book inven- 
tories and the total losses for this year amounted 
to $200,000.00, which would leave a net profit 
of $173,000.00 for the efforts of this corporation 
for four years. Protiteering? Why this is only 8.6 per 
cent. on their capital invested. If they are not entitled 
to a better return than that, they had better place their 
money in a building and loan association where there is 
practically no risk whatever.” 


The Open Shop 


NTEREST in the open-shop movement grows 
apace. The National Catholic Welfare Council 
and the Federal Council of Protestant Churches 
have issued statements upon the ‘question. The 

American Federation of Labor is carrying on a well- 
directed campaign of education and the various organiza- 
tions of employers are putting their views before the pub- 
lic in a great variety of forms. 

The Catholic statement as quoted in Industry 
asserts that “the open-shop drive of certain groups of 
American employers is becoming so strong that it 
threatens not only the welfare of the wage-earners but the 
whole structure of industrial peace and order. The 
evidence shows that the present drive in its organized 
form is not merely against the ‘closed shop’ but against 
unionism itself and particularly against collective bar- 
gaining.” 

The Protestant statement is a little more general and 
cautious, but it, too, rests upon the assumption that “the 
present open-shop campaign is inspired in many quar- 
ters by antagonism to union labor.” 

It does not require the sanction of religious authority, 
either Protestant or Catholic, to establish the fact of 
antagonism between employers and labor unions. For 
the last two generations this antagonism has been the 
outstanding, most discouraging, and expensive fact in 


\merican industry. The labor union is primarily a fight-: 


ing organization developed and maintained for the pur- 
post of advancing the interests of its members. It has 
fought employers year in and year out. It has agitated 
in the public press in order to secure the support of public 
opinion. It has been active in every legislative body 
from Congress down; and it has not hesitated to use 
lawless coercion upon non-union workers in order to force 
them into the union or out of industry. 

There can be no question that in most of its activities 
organized labor has been within the rights guaranteed all 
\merican citizens by our Constitution. The right to 
organize, the right of free speech and assembly; the right 
to educate public opinion and influence legislation, the 
right to quit work—these are all American rights com- 
mon to every class and individual and guaranteed by 
Constitutional sanctions. 

But alas! for the frailty of human nature! The work- 
ingman has developed precisely the same weaknesses 
under the stimulus of power that the employer ex- 
hibits under like conditions. It was the misuse of power 
on the part of employers which made the labor union a 
necessity. Blindness, selfishness, absence of a sense of 
moral obligation, the tendency to a tyrannical use of 
power—these have marred industrial relations as they 

ave every other human relation through all history. 





Dr Charles Aubrey Eaton 
Editor of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
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So the pendulum swings 

A generation ago certain great capitalistic organiza- 
tions dreamed of establishing monopolies. They failed 
because they were bucking against law—economic law, 
moral law, civil law. The labor union is now setting 
the stage to make of itself a labor monopoly. It will 
fail just as the monopolistic employers failed and for the 
same reasons. There was a time when big business 
thought no more of devouring a small competitor than a 
tiger thinks of eating a lamb. By and by the great, in- 
different public woke up and managed to establish a closed 
season for small competitors in business 

During the war the labor union bloomed out into 
power and influence undreamed of a decade ago. It 
stood before the President and Congress of the United 
States with a bill bearing the courtesy title of “the 
Adamson Law” and said “Sign here.” Under this un- 
lawful coercion the bill was passed by Congress and 
signed by the President, and then and there was regis- 
tered one of the worst calamities that has ever over- 
taken either employer or employee in America. 

The “sign here” attitude and habit of mind is easy to 
acquire and grows rapidly by use. So organized labor 
cast its mighty shadow over the land while the people 
were distracted with the duties and dangers of war. 
Wages went up faster and higher than even the Christian 
Science airplanes furnished our fighting men. Labor 
restrictions, rules, regulations, multiplied like flies and 
settled upon industrial establishments until production 
fell faster even than wages soared. Then came a reaffir- 
mation by organized labor of the monopolistic principle 
embodied in the closed shop, and violence and terrorism 
were loosed against the millions of American employees 
who were not members of a labor union, and did not wish 
to become members. The tiger was out after the sheep 
among employees just as he had been a generation before 
among employers. And once more the big, indifferent, 
long-suffering public is waking up. The open-shop move- 
ment is really an effort to establish a closed season for 











Americanism 


HE essence of Americanism is 
equality before the law; majority 

rule; representative government; prog- 
ress by parliamentary processes rather 
than by mob action; and co-operation 
for right ends by just means, expressed | 
politically in the Federal idea, and 
socially in economic organization, gov- 
erned by duty and guided by education. 
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non-organized labor, and to this extent and for this 
reason it is bound to succeed. 

I am heartily in favor of nearly all of the objec 
tives originally set by the labor movement 
expressed in the unions. I am convinced that good 
conditions, reasonable hours, high pay, steady 
employment, freedom from exploitation are abso 
lutely essential for thosc who work for wages if our 
economic and political structure is to be per 
manently progressive. 

But I am equally convinced that these 
objectives can neither be reached nor retained un 
less the individual worker willingly pays their 
price. That price is high production; care in the 
use of tools and materials; and full discharge in a 


ae 
essential 


spirit of co-operation of all personal and social obli 
gations to the employer and the public. If pro 
duction had gone up along with soaring wages, a! 
enlarged supply of commodities would long ago 
have automatically checked the rise in prices. 

The function of an industrial job is to produce 
something that the community needs and wants 
If in the production of this commodity wise man 
agement is coupled with efficient labor, the two 
working together for and with each other, car 
achieve generous profit upon capital and equally 
generous wages for labor. But if labor is reluctant 
and suspicious; if the worker is trussed up by end- 
less union rules and laws and penalties; if while his 
hours are shortened and his wages increased his 
work falls off in both quantity and quality, then 
he is killing the goose that lays the golden egg not 
only for himself but for his employer. 

There is no substitute for good honest work. The 
union can improve conditions, shorten hours, 
increase wages, liberate the worker from exploita- 
tion only by improving the quality of the worker 
and of his work. All the armies and laws on earth 
cannot keep a man’s job safe if he won’t work. And just 
here is where the union movement has failed and where 
it has given impetus to the open-shop idea. There is no 
artificial way of paying a man more than he honestly 
earns. 

The closed shop is a movement in favor of the union 
organization rather than of the individual worker. The 
open shop rests upon recognition of the individual 
worker rather than the organization to which he may 
belong. 

Unions and parties, it must be remembered, are tempo- 
rary. The individual man remains from age to age. 
If the union fails, it will fail because it lifts itself above 
the men who compose it. If the open shop fails, it will 
be for the same reason. 


Why Harry? 


GRACIOUS and remarkably gifted lady said to 
me in Duluth: ‘‘When I came to Duluth fifty- 
one years ago there were two hundred people 
here.” 

From the windows of the drawing-room where we were 
sitting could be seen the stacks and towers and sky- 
scrapers of a mighty industrial and commercial com- 
munity of a hundred thousand inhabitants. Palatial 
homes crowned the hill-tops. Broad boulevards were 
crammed with automobiles. Down by the water-front 
could be seen gigantic docks over which passes more 
tonnage in a twelvemonth than from any other port 
except New York. 

And all in fifty-one years. 

Some years ago I was standing in the office of General 
Barnett, at that time a little past eighty years of age and 
still the president of a great bank in the City of Cleve 
land. ‘When I came to Cleveland,” he said, ‘‘ the town 
had five hundred inhabitants. My father was offered 
two hundred acres of land in what is now the heart of the 
downtown district. He did not buy, for two reasons: 
first because he thought the price of four dollars an acre 
was too high; and second because it was difficult to raise 
so large a loan as five hundred dollars on Jand in this 
section at that time.” 

I am writing this in Chicago. It would be easy to find 
men who remember this vast and teeming twentieth 
century metropolis when it was only a straggling, un- 
known frontier village. 

The century just closed witnessed a development 
America without parallel in history. A development 
expressed in the creation of governments and institu 
tions; in the building of cities, and railroads and roads; 
in the exploitation of farms and mines and forests and 
water power; and in the growth of a population above the 
hundred million mark. 

It is self-evident that we cannot keep this pace up 
indefinitely. Then why not begin now to slow dow: 
Why not give more heed to quality from now on and less 
to quantity! Why not leave something to be done by 
our posterity in the thousands of years to come? 

Why hurry? 
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Leslie’s Weely 


“Kuerybodys Ofice’— The Modern Flotel 


Exit 


Hostelries; Enter the Ubiquitous Business 


HAD an awlul 
shock,” says the 
architect of one of 
New York’s new 
caravanseries. 
‘‘Soon after the hotel was 
opened I went to the 
grand ballroom to see how 
it looked when there were 
people in it. I had 
planned the color scheme 
of that room so that it 
would harmonize with 
women’s evening gowns 
I’d had in mind the picture 
of gay couples waltzing 
over a_ gleaming floor. 
Imagine my horror when I 
entered thisballroom to find 
it occupied by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association with 
an exhibit of gas stoves, 
gas irons and the like!” 

If this sensitive colorist had happened in a few weeks 
later he would have come upon the assembled American 
Laundry Owners, and beheld mangles and centrifugal 
driers in action, and, in a small dining-room at the side, 
choice machinery for making soap. 

In this same dining-room at another time, under the 
auspices of the American Pharmaceutical Association, was 
set up a patent pill-maker and samples of every drug in 
a drug-store; which, one might say, was carrying the idea 
of medicine with meals rather far. 

If he had been on hand one evening last August he 
could have picked up some fine points about carving, for 
the United Master Butchers of America blithely brought 
in an entire side of beef and cut it up in the correct 
butchering manner, showing how a well-dressed steer 
should look. This sounds like a rather odd incident to 
take place in such sumptuous surroundings, but actually 
it was a seriously important one, as it was a clear demon- 
stration of what the standardized cuts of beef should be 

so that henceforth a ‘* porterhouse steak,” for example, 
would mean the same thing all over the country. Up till 
that time when you saw in a newspaper that “‘porter- 
house”’ was selling so many cents higher or lower in St. 
Louis than in the town where you lived, these figures 
might not refer to the same cut of meat. 

Yes, butchers, bakers, candlestick makers—captains 
of industry attending a conference, small clerks attending 
an Employees’ Welfare Association Minstrel Show 
these are the people who throng the big hotel of today. 
Instead of being the lounging place of the idle rich, as the 
bewhiskered radical imagines it, the urban hostelry is the 
rendezvous of the hustling money-maker, the place where 
the high spots in business happen 


i. a Entertainment Manager, who formerly con- 
cerned himself almost entirely with receptions, 
social dinners and the dansants, now arranges the 

utilitarian revels of the Suitcase and Bag Manufac- 

turers and of the Independent Barbers’ Association. 

A glance at his printed Schedule of Events for the 

Week shows how the manufacturers’ meetings and the 

jobbers’ and dealers’ conventions have it over the 

society stunts. Of the latter, weddings and wedding 
breakfasts are the hardiest; for though business booms 

{ threatens to overrun everything, people will get 
married 

The joke about the lady who acquired indigestion from 
attending too many luncheons for the relief of the starv- 
ing in Europe might almost have been true; for during the 
war whenever a new cause was to be launched, it had to be 
lunched. Each time organization was formed to 
safeguard public opinion against sinister influences, those 
who rallied to the call sat down earnestly to a hearty re 
past. We left our offices and came, we Minute-Steak 

Met One of the most delicious meals I ever ate was ata 
tirring conclave anent the Alien Menace in Our Midst 


By LawtTON -MACKALL 


A twentieth-century banquet—with automobiles among those present—at the Hotel Astor, New York City. 


Yet for all the unconscious force of it, this sort of 
meeting and eating did produce results, did set men 
thinking along new and constructive lines. The same 
person who in his office will listen to you only with 
brusque impatience, will at the close of a good meal hear 
you out with composuré€ and interest. Indeed, it would 
seem that the way to a man’s mind, no less than the way 
to his heart, is ‘‘through his stomach.” This is one of the 
‘“‘oreat truths” that the war taught us. The humor of 
this fact does not alter its serviceableness. 


N this newly discovered principle of receptivity 
O (symbolized by the well-fed tum), an increasing 

number of iarge business organizations assemble 
their dealers and representativesfrom all over the 
country at certain times to discuss trade matters and 
outline their sales campaigns for the coming year. 
Just the sight of such a gathering of their own com- 
mercial clan makes for solidarity and enthusiasm, not to 
say pep. To ‘‘get to go” to the annual pow-wow in the 
big city, where they will meet personally the heads of 
the company and have cone fine time, is the ambition of 
salesmen and dealers throughout the United States. 
Consequently, though many drab details may be 
thrashed out in the discussion, the occasion itself, with 
its attendant parties, is far from dreary. 

The elaborateness of some of these commercial car- 
nivals calls for complicated equipment and parapher 
nalia. One grand ball-room that I have seen has as a 
handy adjunct a freight elevator running direct from the 
side street and capable of carrying in a two-ton motor 
truck. It is not unusual for a hotel to have ready in its 
entertainment property room the complete ‘‘makings” 
of a theater—stage, proscenium arch, drop curtain, wings, 
footlights, colored spotlights, and so forth—so that the 
Amalgamated Undertakers or the Pickle Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation can enjoy vaudeville as a side dish at their dinner 
or perhaps a little sales drama (written especially for the 
occasion) showing how to land a customer in one act. 

Che settings for a Fashion Show held in a hotel ball- 
room last summer cost five thousand dollars and included 
an elevated runway, similar to the famous ‘chicken 
run” at the Winter Garden, but bordered with low green 
hedges. The barons of the fashion trades sat in boxes 
close at hand to view the mannikins as they minced by, 
while the less privileged members of the trade gazed from 
distances varying inversely with their importance. Thus 
were the Fall Styles determined. 

Even apart from fancy trimmings, to serve a banquet 
to two thousand conveners without incommoding the 
other patrons of the hotel requires facilities of the most 
modern sort. In the old-time hostelry a dinner or con- 
vention of half that size would swamp the place. The 
lobby would be jammed, and you had to fight your way 
through doorways and wait interminably for whatever 
service you could get. In the new caravansery the ban- 


the Tango Artists, Lounge Lizards, Vamps and Society Idlers from Our Gorgeous 


-NMan 


quet and ballroom floor 
is kept separate from 
the rest, with special ele- 
vators and stairways and 
lobbies of its own. An 
army of waiter’ exe. 
cutes its functions in the 
manner of military ma- 
neuvers. First they gather 
in the hats and coats at the 
check rooms; then take 
their places in the great 
kitchen, each reporting at 
a section of the long service 
counter marked with his 
number; till, at a signal 
from the head waiter, they 
sally forth and serve the 
course simultaneously. But 
for this system all would be 
chaos. 

The only time the per- 
fect clockwork tends to 
pall on you is when you are so unlucky as to overturn a 
glass of one-half per cent. near champagne, just as 
the waiters have made their uniform exit with the 
débris of the salad course. Wetness, wetness everywhere 
and not a garcon insight. You must bear the brunt of the 
inundation till the ice cream maneuver brings them back 

In contrast to these grand blow-outs, where publicity 
is half the party and where camera men are busy on the 
outskirts, snapping pictures of Mr. Heffelfinger, Okla- 
homa distributor, and Mrs. H., both wearing pink 
badges; of Mr. Jones of Maine, and of Mr. Schwartz, the 
Southern Sales Manager—all of which will be published 
in the next number of the company’s house organ—in 
contrast to such hurrah occasions, there is quite another 
sort of meeting held in hotels that is as important. This 
is the conference behind closed doors. For example, if 
the executives of the leading railroads of the country are 
in doubt as to how some new legislation is going to affect 
their business, they get together and discuss conditions 
with a view to mapping out the wisest course of action 
When the garment manufacturers found themselves con- 
fronted with high wages and low efficiency of labor on one 
hand and a slacking public demand on the other, they 
held many an anxious conference of this sort. So did the 
leaders of New York’s financial district after the de 
mented bomb atrocity in Wall Street. It is curious 
that the modern capitalist, theoretically an individualist 
practices teamwork far more genuinely and generousl) 
than the radical who prates of human brotherhood. 


N business diplomacy, as in international relations, a 
neutral meeting place is acceptable. A particular 
hostelry gradually becomes the rendezvous for certain 

lines of trade: bankers patronize one house, South 
American exporters another, motion picture magnates 
another. The old Holland House, now an office build- 
ing, used to be the Mecca of transportation executives. 

Recently many of the large corporations have iden- 
tified themselves with particular hotels. When their 
men come to the city, they report to their special hos- 
telry, where accommodations are ready; where they can 
use the cashier as banker and the floor clerk as secre- 
tary, and dictate their letters to the public stenographer, 
and charge their expenses on a general bill. Here they 
will meet the men of their company and transact their 
business without loss of time. 

When you stroll into the dining-room at the Plazmore 
and see a sedate shoe manufacturer lunching with a 
scrumptiously gowned dame, don’t think that he is being 
vamped. He is listening toa sales talk on why he should 
place his advertising in ‘‘ Town and Fireside.” 

Such is the hotel of today—business, business, busi- 
ness, from roof garden to sub-cellar: a skyscraper de- 
signed for the maximum number of rooms per cubic mile, 
and the minimum number of lobby loafers. The modern 
hotel is everybody’s office de luxe. 
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How About Baseball as a Profession? 


An Interview with ‘fohn Arnold Heydler, President of the National League 


Secured by EDWIN A. GOEWEY 


HE best profession in the 
United States today for the 
young man who must make 
his own way in the world 
is baseball, the chief pas- 
time of the greatest nation of sport- 
lovers.” 
The statement was made by no less 
an authority than John Arnold Heydler, 
president of the National League, the 
granddaddy of all baseball organiza- 
tions. And John should know 
whereof he articulates, for he 
battled his way into a post of 
national prominence from a 
humble job as printer’s devil in 
a town many, many miles re- 
moved from the rip-roaring 
clatter of the big-time cities. 
He is a thirty-third degree ex- 
ponent of the sport, for his whole 
life has been identified with the 


game as player, umpire, statisti- Babe Ruth, 
cian and executive; and since be- Salary —$20,000 
coming the National’s president and bonus. 


he has been in the forefront of 

every reform movement, helping 

to clean up the rules and block dishonest pitching, 
exposing the crooked players in the majors, and head- 
ing the forces which compelled the selection of Federal 
Judge Landis as baseball’s undisputed head. 

‘“There are many young men,” Mr. Heydler contin- 
ued, ‘‘who have wealthy parents or friends, who can 
obtain the advantages of a college education and who 
can afford to work for years at a nominal salary while 
learning much of the line of business to which they intend 
to devote their energies. These I would not urge to take 
up baseball as a profession, but they should play the game 
as often as they are able, for it is a clean and healthful 
sport, and makes for quick. thinking and rapidity of 
movement. 

‘“The boys whom I do urge to take up baseball as a 
profession are those who must fight their way from the 
bottom, with neither wealth nor pull to make things easy 
for them. Take the case of the average young American 
husky who, upon leaving the public schools, desires to 
learn a trade. For five years he hustles and worries along 
at a small wage. Then, at the age of twenty-one, he 
becomes a journeyman, and for the first time in his life 
begins to receive a little real money. If he remains well 
and is frugal he may, by the time he has reached the age 
of thirty-five have a fair-sized nest-egg put aside or own 
his home. 


OW let us consider the case of the youngster 
who determines to follow baseball as a pro- 
fession—always making the reservation that the 

boy has natural ability and is strong and healthy. At 
the very outset of signing up with a professional team he 
receives more money than he would as a trade apprentice, 
and after six months of playing he has a half year at 
his disposal to study for some business he may wish to 
enter when he finally quits the game, or he may work 
and add to his baseball income. The chances are that 
if he scores heavily in his first season he will receive a 
bonus, and the better his work is the more rapidly he 
approaches a berth in the majors, where the salaries 
often run into five figures, and applause and the spotlight 
add to the joys of the star athlete. 

‘“Many of the major leaguers are able to continue play- 
ing in the big show until they reach the age of thirty-five, 
and if, when they feel themselves slipping, they do not 
doff the spangles for good and all or win places as man- 
agers, they can continue playing for a few years in the 
minors. And by the time the major league star is thirty- 
five years old he has earned more real money than 
seventy-five per cent. of the professional men and with- 
out dabbling in politics; and if he has the good sense to 
save a considerable portion of his income he has sufficient 
to go into some new line of business in a big way. If, 
in addition, he has used his six months of leisure each 
vear to study and improve himself, he should be master 
of the craft he desires to follow. Many ball players have 
pursued this course and today are the owners of valuable 
properties ranging from office buildings and manufactur- 
ing plants to farms, lumber camps and orange groves. 
And baseball salaries never were better nor were oppor- 















tunities for star performers more plentiful. 

Show me the men who have followed a 

trade from sixteen to thirty-five who are 
equally well off.” 

‘‘That’s all very well, viewing the 
game with an eye mainly to the 
financial returns,” I interposed, ‘‘ but 
is baseball as desirable from other 
angles as a trade ora clerical position?” 

“It is absolutely O. K. today,” 

c was Mr. Heydler’s instant reply. 
é ‘‘For many years I could not have 
if said as much, for there were too 











John A. Heydler, 
President of the National League. 


many vicious places in all of the cities to 
tempt the young men at night; too much 
liquor everywhere, which misguided fans 
were anxious to purchase for their favorites 
and no iron rules for compelling good con- 
duct and adherence to the training rules 
emanating from the managers. The na- 
tional pastime never was as clean as it is 
today, and it will remain so if honest effort 
upon the part of the directing forces can 
turn the trick. 

‘In the first place, Judge Landis, the absolute heed 
of baseball, is a born leader of men, is afraid of nothing, 
is a life-long fan and is determined to run the crooked 
players and the gamblers out of the sport. He finally 
set at rest any doubts as to his fighting ability when an 
effort was made at the recent Chicago meeting to curtail 
his powers, and give him the power to ‘recommend’ only 
on vital issues. The fact that he was about to step into 
a $50,000 position meant but little to Judge Landis, for 
he bluntly told the major league club owners that he 
wouldn’t ‘recommend’ anything, and that if he were not 
given absolute power to act, he would not take the 
post of Commissioner. 

‘Well, he got everything that he demanded, and his 
selection as our leader will mean a sport so clean that no 
father need be afraid to let his son become a professional 
ball player. As for the men who have been cast adrift 
because of their connection with the throwing of the 
world's series games in 1910, they are out of the sport for 
all time. Right now their cases are scheduled for trial in 
Chicago, but whether they are sent to prison or not, 


Tris Speaker, 
Salary —$25,000. 


they’re through. Nothing but a 
ruling in their favor by Judge 
Landis would permit them to 
again play professional baseball, and he already has 
made his position so clear as to close all argument. 
Others who never will return are certain players long 
under suspicion and others we know have been associating 
with gamblers. The game must be above suspicion 
hereafter, and the players who associate with bad com 
pany will fall under the ban. We are going to watch the 
men as never before, we are going to see to it that the 
managers know what their players do between games 
and we are going to investigate all signed Jetters sent 
to us alleging misbehavior on the part of players. After 
investigation, the evidence in all cases will be turned 
over to Judge Landis. 


. ND there is going to be no more winking at con- 
A tract-jumping in baseball. It would have been 
a great thing for the sport if every contract- 
jumper who went to the Federal League had been 
barred forever from professional baseball instead of be 
ing taken back. Look over the list of the men whose 
signed pledges meant nothing to them, and note what 
has been the baseball finish of the greater number 
One of them, at least, is among those forever barred 
from the sport for serious offences, and most of the 
others have retired or are on the down grade. Those 
who jump to the industrial leagues, the factory teams 
and fly-by-night leagues organized by get-rich-quick 
promoters will get a short shift in the future 

‘“As a move in the right direction we alreedy have 
requested prominent legislators in the several States to 
introduce and work for the passage of bills making it a 
felony to give or take a bribe to lose a ball game, and 
similar laws should be enacted to protect all professional 
sport. Already such bills have been introduced in the 
Ohio and New York legislatures and preparations have 
been made for similar action in other States. The bill 
in New York provides for a fine of $10,000 and five years 
imprisonment for throwing a 
game. 

‘‘Another good move this 
vear will be a return to the old 
draft rule. By the time the 
season opens I believe ever) 
minor league will have agreed 
to accept this mandate. Those 
who do not will be the losers in 

the long run. Com- 

pare the new prices 

which the teams will 

pay for men drafted 
snes from the lesser leagues 
with those of 1917 and 
you will find that they 
are more than fair, the 
advances in no case 
being less than 100 per 
cent. Here is the tabl 
of comparisons: Class 
AA, draft price 1017, 
$2,500; draft price 
1921, $5,000. Class A raised from $1,500 to $4,000 
class B from $1,200 to $2,500; class C from $750 to 
$1,500 and class D from $500 to $1,000 

“Tf one or two of the leagues refuse to accept 
the draft rule they will be cut off from obtaining players 
from the leagues below them and will have to recruit 
from schools and lots. The temporary suspension of the 
draft rule probably kept many promising players from 
becoming professionals and caused others to abandon 
the sport. The game can not afford this, for it needs 
every first-class man who can be developed. 

‘‘In short, the draft is but part of the general scheme 
to make baseball an attractive «profession for young 
Americans. Then, you know, the majors still are co 
operating with schools and playground associations to 
encourage the playing of baseball by the children. From 
school-boy players we are going to obtain the stars of 
the future and in greater numbers than heretofore 

‘In point of general interest and also from the finan 
cial angle, the coming season will be the greatest in the 
history of baseball. The sport has been cleaned up, 
trades have made most of the teams in the majors fairly 
equal in playing strength and umpires and performers 


are familiar with the new rules put into practice in 1920 


Salary—$30,000. 
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Copper Mining 
rom Ore Rock 








“The Skip”’ Is Mine Talk for Dumbwaiter 


Miners dumping copper rock from a car into “‘the skip.”” The latter is an 
iron box, running on guides, and hauled by cable. It is used to hoist ore or Copper production is about 
lower timber into the mine. 50 per cent. of the 1917 
rate.In December last the 
leading copper companies 
decided on a policy of cur- 
tailment, which January 
figures confirm. The output 
of twelve producers was 
54,393,656 pounds, as 
against 70,840,096 for 
January, 1920. The pictures In Preparation for a Blast 
oa this page show how i Man has mined copper since prehistoric times. ‘Pretty 
obtam our copper supply. soft,”’ the prehistoric miner would say if he might glimpse this 
easily manipulated drill in operation. 
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A Little of the ‘‘Grist"’ that Comes to the Mill 
These thirty-five bars of silver bullion were reclaimed in one month from a Calumet-Hecla smelting 
plant, at Lake Linden, Michigan. The silver is valued at $40,000, a figure emphasizing the fact that 
copper by-products are worth salvaging. 


! Essentials of Mining Are Underground 

»f the copper industry in the Lake Superior region; the 
house of the T rack mine, one of the Calumet-Hecla 
The rock in the foreground is not wealth, but waste. 
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A “‘leaching plant’’ used in the extraction of ore from residue by means of a 
solvent. The materials entering the mills as conglomerate rock leave a 


opper objects are found in pts os 
Copper ehjects di tailings’ of very coarse sand. 


the prehistoric remains of 
Egypt, dating back to the 
Fourth Dynasty, 4,700 B. 
C. The copper used by the 
Greeks and Romans was 
first mined on the Island of 
Cyprus. Later, it was 
found in Spain and Britain. 
Copper was known to, and 

Trees Go from Sunlight to Darkness used by, the American 
Hauling timbers into the stope (the workings between levels) aborigines, who became ex- 
fa copper mine. Many thousand feet are annually required to tremely expert in its use. 

support the heavy overhanging rock. 


























Setting Copper Out to Cool as the Housewife Does Jelly Where “ Unconsidered Trifles’? Are Turned into Profits 
The ladle from which molten-copper is poured is no piece of dainty tableware. Copper, gold and silver A view of the power plant at Lake Linden, Michigan, where coarse sand i 
€ cast in ingots; iron and lead, in pigs, a distinction indicating a caste system in the process of casting. reground by means of pebble mills. Sand and waste pass first to the i 
Ladling copper is by no means a sinecure. wheels,” thence to the elaborate regrinding machinery 








W. L.DOUGLAS 


ngauecs’88.00 SHOES "5" 


Special Shoes $] () ()() | § pecial Shoes $6 ()() 


Hand Workmanship Sich and Durable 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PER- 
SONAL GUARANTEE THAT THE SHOES ARE 
ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 

















They are the best known 
shoes in the world. Sold 
in 107 W. L. Douglas 
stores, direct from the fac- 
tory to you at only one} 
profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that 
can be produced, at the 
lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the 
retail price are stamped 
on the bottom of all ,~ 
shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is 
your protection against \} 
unreasonable profits. 
W.L.Douglas shoes are absolutely “ best shoe values 
for the money in this country. They are made of the 
best and finest leathers that money can buy. They 
combine quality, style, workmanship and wearing qual- 
ities equal to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers of America. 


The prices are the same everywhere; they cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 


money can buy. 
CAUTION pein toe ths name 


and price is plainly stamped on the sole. Be care- 


YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 
















ek aw ~~ HEREBY 
AFFIRM THAT W.L.QOUGLAS 
SHOES GIVE ME THE BEST 
VALUES FOR MY MONEY IN 
STYLE COMFORT »~® SERVICE 


; Mow 
Quan Rae | 
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W.L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 
shoe dealers besides our own stores. If your 
local dealer cannot supply you, take no other 
make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free. 


MoD y, 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
151 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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Send No 
Money 


Write quick for this amazing 

underwear bargain, Only lim- 

ited quantity. Wonderful 

quality genuine French Bal- 

; briggan union suit. Greatest 

» value ever ‘teed Each suit 
orth $2.00. 


wi 
UNION 89 
SUITS m 


* Mail postcard or letter today sure, 
this very minute, for 3 union suits, 
extra full cut, short winged sleeves, 
ankle length, neatly trimmed 
; throughout, very silky in appear- 


Loaders and Unloaders 
ance, will give splendid wear. 


a 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay only $2.89 


ASK LESLIE S i } CHARGES. another big saving 





How Can You Increase 
Factory Efficiency 


By using 
Conveyors 
Cranes 
Industrial Trucks 
Pneumatic Tubes 





on arrival WE PAY DELIVERY 
/ WE GUARANTEE TO REFUND 


News Service Department (| TATGMSARE sok Benet 


\ UNION SUITS FOR 86.00 


| this amazing bargain this minute 
t \ : 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


In submitting inquiry, you will save time 
by stating the exact conditions to be met. 


j before it is too late. Sizes 34 to 46. 
{ tee give name, address, and breast 
measure. 
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bust, Dept. J- -263 CHICAGO 
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AS WE WERE SAYING 


By Arthur 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES 


HE shades of night had ceased to 
fall, 

In short, it was not night at all, 
When through the U. S. A. there sped 
A sign which all the people read: 

Malt and Hops. 
From hardware stores the standard 
flew ; 
from grocer, butcher, baker, too; 
The haberdasher’s window-pane 
Was vibrant with the rich refrain: 
Malt and Hops. 


A prim and proper lady passed 
A ‘‘fancy”’ store, then turned aghast 
To glimpse above the lingerie 
This signal, hoist for all to see: 
Malt and Hops. 
The druggist’s window, cleared of 
drugs, 
Displayed a line of earthen jugs; 
Of bottles, corks, and coils of hose, 
And package goods in double rows 
Malt and Hops. 


The undertaker, strange to say, 
From innovation keeps away; 
But soon or late he’l/l fall in line 
And from his night-bell hang the sign: 
Malt and Hops. 
oS 


THE ROOT OF WARFARE 


ROM natural diffidence, which amounts 


almost to a disease, we have refrained 
from telling Lloyd George and President 


Harding just what is the chief obstacle to 
In plans to prevent war, 


the primary cause of hostilities has been 


overlooked. The primary cause is the toy 
soldier. 
What gives a male child his first idea 


that war is glorious? A box of toy soldiers. 
Is he content to arrange them in parade 
formation, to make them march and 
counter-march on the dining-room table? 
He might be, ves. But Daddy, who was a 
boy himself not so long ago and had toy 


soldiers, shows him how to shoot them 
down, how to “kill” them by rolling mar- 
bles across the floor. The largest glass 


agate is none too big for the heavy artil- 
lery. Who teaches Baby the rudiments of 
warfare in other respects? Daddy again. 
He shows Baby how to divide his soldiers 


into two forces; ‘“‘our side” and “‘the 
enemy.” There must always be an en 
emy; that is a first principle. If there 


aren’t enough soldiers to make two respec 

table sides, Daddy buys Baby another box. 
There is no such thing as mere prepared 

ness for war with toy soldiers. You must 
have an enemy or vou can’t kill. Knocking 
them down is where the fun is. 

Why hope to discourage war among na 
tions when nations are made up of indi 


viduals, and individuals are brought up on 
toy soldiers? 
—o. 
NEXT! 
From Anticipated Advertisement.) 


\VE in Go-Carts? 


you seen the latest 


They are delightfully attractive 
miniatures of British tanks. Very smart, 
very English. Plenty of room for the kid 
die. Plenty of room for the nurse.  Ele« 
tric power; as easy to run as winding a 


watch. Combination playroom and per 
ambulator. Snug, vet not warm. 
Roof protects from rain on rainy days. No 
glare of the sun in baby’s eyes on sunny 
Tank Go-Carts will climb gutters, 


too 


days. 


H. Folwell 


flights of steps, or hills in the park. As} 
for demonstration at nearest Tank-Go 
Agency. Bring the youngster and let him 
see the miniature guns. Harmless but 
fascinating. 

oS 


A young sailor, the subject of a high-seas 
operation for appendicitis, was sewed up 
with the E-string of the skipper’s violin. 
Henceforth, when on watch in a gale, he will 
make a noise like an Aolian harp. 

pe 

SUREST THING YOU KNOW 

WRITER toa newspaper claims there 

is too much pessimism; that it is not 
necessary to discourage the American peo- 
ple, to scare them, to dishearten them, in 
order to get the best work out of them. 
Overconfidence is bad, he admits, but per- 
petual calamity-howling, mysterious hints 
of indefinite disaster, panic-breeding, are 
poor substitutes. Pessimism and gloom 
are not the keynotes of American sport, he 
argues, and there should be no more place 
for them in the field of business than there 
is, for example, on the field of baseball. 
What the writer means is that you seldom 
hear from the coaching lines of baseball 
such remarks as these to a base-runner: 


“Stick light to the bag, boy! You 
haven't a chance to make your second.” 
“Now you're off, but take it easy. 
Vou may get spiked. “ 
“Tt lakes only one to hit it, kid, but 
good pinch-hitters are mighty rare.” 


In other words, more games are won 
with ‘‘Attaboy”’ than with “It can’t be 
done.”’ And this applies to bigger games 
than baseball. 

oS 


Professor William Howard Taft says 
“the day is fast approaching when contro- 
versies between nations will be settled by safe 
and sane procedure.” Judge Alton B. 
Parker it was who first ran on a “‘safe and 


sane”’ platform. We trust the nations of the 
world will have better luck with it than the 
. Jud ge did. 


o> 
\ 7 HO throws out the first ball is of inter- 
est to the fan, but what the umpire 
would like to know 
lirst pop bottle? 


is, who threw out the 


oS 
APPLES AND HUMANS 

HE president of the New York State 

Prison Commission, reporting from 
Albany, deplores and condemns the min- 
gling of juvenile offenders, some of them 
but sixteen years of age, with habitual 
criminals in city prisons. The stupidity 
which permits the practice has been de- 
plored and condemned before, but it per- 
sists. The question how long will habitual 
criminals be thrown in to contaminate 
first offenders may be answered intel- 
ligently when we learn how long it took 
mankind to discover that one rotten apple 
in a barrel of apples in time makes all the 
apples rotten. We have learned about the 
spread of rot among fruits, meat and 
vegetables. We do not seek to reclaim a 
rotten apple; we try to save the good ones 
by clean associations. Some day, perhaps, 
our knowledge will be extended so as to 
apply tohumans. But we must be patient. 
It took centuries for us to learn about the 
apples in the barrel. 
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The War-Department’s Spree 


(Continued from page 303) 


sical and spiteful.” In regard to the 
functioning of construction officers, set to 
inspect the work, he said: 


[here is a growing tendency to regard con- 
truct ing Quartermasters at the site of operations as 
the dominating feature of the jobs. They are for- 
get tting that the Government, in this emergency, is, 
rictly speaking, not letting contracts at all. It 
js putting responsibilities on contractors that never 
before were carried by them. It is, in effect, saying 
to them: ‘We are employing you. for a fixed fee to 
furnis ish your integrity and experience in the per- 
formance of a task which the Government is not in a 
sition to undertake. It is making you the dis- 
bursing officer of the Government.’ 
“The Government is paying these contractors fees 
mmensurate with their high capabilities. There- 
fore, for an inexperienced construction quarter- 
ister to prevent them from serving the Govern 
ment in a way to earn their fees is a practice ex- 
tremely wasteful of the time and money, and de 
ructive of the morale of both the Construction 
Division and the contracting industry. ... My 
conviction is that this committee (Starrett’s) under 
existing circumstances is your best medium to use 
ind watch and guard the interests, first, of the 


The greed of the contractors, favored by 
the sub-committee, was such that their 
profits ran as high as $600,000 a year. 
Here is an interesting extract from the 
report of the Congressional Investigating 
Committee: 


“That there were patriotic men in the United 
States, in the construction business, and that they 
made themselves known, in goodly number, to the 
gentlemen of the Emergency Construction Com 
mittee: (sub-committee of the Advisory Commis 
sion) and,that their patriotic offers were given short 
shrift... appears from the Emergency Com- 
mittee’s bases of principles announced on May 9, 
being the one on which the contract was drawn: 

““*VYour committee has also given consideration 
to many patriotic suggestions and offers that the 
contractors do the work withovt profit, but these, 
in the opinion of your committee, should be re- 
jected, both because they would not be productive, 

and further, that such procedure would be ECO 
NOMICALLY UNSOUND.’ 


wv 
One of the largest firms of contractors 
1 America wired an offer to do all the 





Construction Division; then of the Army’s building 
needs as a whole, and next, of the SECRETARY | 
OF WAR, HIMSELF.” 





Secretary of War Baker was the chair- | 
man of the Council of National Defense. | 
He might wake up! He might stop W. A. 
Starrett, chairman of the sub- committee, | 
from giving fat contracts to his brother, | 
Paul Starrett. Let the sub-committee be | 
alert! Let it watch over the Secretary of | 
War! The Assistant Secretary of War | 
could help watch; he knew how it was, as he | 
had been a contractor himself—and 
might be one again in 1921 or ’22. 

The Advisory Commission, with its sub- 
committee of construction, did not seek 
competitive bids from contractors in each 
of the sixteen districts, which might have 
been gotten by telegraph within forty- 
eight hours. Sufficient specifications were 
accessible in each district for bids based 
on units or on the amount of lumber to be 
placed, or the cubic feet to be enclosed, 
with a certain form of semi-temporary 
construction. Or exact plans could have 
reached every district by mail within four 
days. 

The sub-committee of the Advisory 
Commission spent six weeks haggling over 
the wording of their contract form, without 
once consulting the law officers of the 
War Department, but with intimate con- 
ferences with contractors. Fees were fixed 
at from six to ten per cent. according to the 
size of the undertaking, ranging from $10,- 
002 to $250,000 commission. The fees 
were based on material and labor costs— 
known as the ‘‘cost-plus system.” Con- 
tracts were arbitrarily awarded—not by 
General Littell or General Marshall, heads 
of Construction branches of the Army, and 
nominally in charge of such matters, but 
by the sub-committee of the Advisory 
Committee, headed by W. A. Starrett. 

It is stated by the Congressional In- 
vestigating Committee that the excess of 
cost of building the cantonments, over 

whi it the Army could have built them for, 

vas more than $78,000,000, yet no speed 
was gained by this profligacy. On the | 
contrary, there was a premium on delay, | 
‘or the more the labor cost, the greater was | 
the profit of the contractor, thanks to the | 
cost-plus system, and instead of complet- 
ing the construction in ninety days, as has | 
been erroneously claimed, the canton-| 
ments were not ready when the troops be- 
gan to arrive, in September, and were un- 
finished at Christmas—nine months after 
the declaration of war. Even female} 
hospital nurses were huddled in open, un- 
heated shacks, because the cost-plus con- 
tractors were hugging their jobs to enhance 
the fees. Men and boys who had had no 
experience as carpenters were rated as 
iully trained carpenters with full pay, and 
honest effort wasa mockery. For instance, 
a door sagged, so that it needed to be 
‘rimmed, and four men spent half a day 
awing off a slice from its bottom. 











construction for 3!4 per cent. fee—large 
or small work—yet a firm which has been 
shown to have had responsibility repre- 
sented by a $2,000 temporary deposit got 
| 2 $3,000,000 contract on which its profits 
(after all overhead was deducted) amount- 
oa to $111,403.63, and the large firm’s 

14 per cent. offer was ignored. A con- 
tract for the plumbing at one of our largest 
camps was let to a prominent concern at 
seven per cent. This concern sublet the 
work to a local plumber at one per cent., 
while it retained the other six, without 
ever going to the camp to see the work. 
Its officers explained that they did not 
need to inspect the work, as the Govern- 
ment did that. The profits on the job of 
plumbing were $91,000. 

In a speech made in Congress by Chair- 
man Graham, of the Investigating Com- 
mittee, he summed up the cantonment 
scandal as follows: 


“We spent $206,632,920 for sixteen National 
Atmy cantonments, built by the cost-plus system 
These could have been built for $128,101,390, or 
$78,531,521 less. 

“We expended $1, 200,000,000 for the construc 
tion of camps and cantonments, largely by the cost 
plus system, a system adopted by the War Depart- 
ment. ' By this system costs were increased, labor 
demoralized, the completion of the camps was de- 
layed, soldiers called to the colors were subjected to 
conditions that induced disease and death, and 
from forty to sixty per cent. of the money was 
wasted. 

“Twenty-two millions of dollars was spent for 
fees to favored contractors on camps and canton 
ments, most of which would have been saved had 
this work been let by bids.” 


Other speakers in Congress have told of 
the wilful waste of materials of all kinds. 
Finishing lumber of highest quality was 
used for molds for concrete sidewalks, and 
dumped into mudholes to repair roads; 
roofing was left exposed until it could not 
be unrolled; tons of nails were dumped 
into rivers. It is estimated that from a 
fourth to a third of all supplies was delib- 
erately destroyed, to increase costs. On 
the sixteen cantonments, the committee 
estimates the Departmert of Justice 
should be able to recover, by civil suits, in 
excess of $50,000,000, out of the total loss 
to the Government of $78,531,521. 

It was to feed such wastrels as these— 
and hundreds more than cited—that 
Liberty and Victory bonds, ‘‘to win the 
war,” were thrust upon fathers and moth- 
ers whose sons were offering their lives at 


' the front. 


In the production of ordnance, the War 
Department showed a more costly in- 
efficiency than in the building of canton- 
ments. It spent $3,991,489,570.48, and 
succeeded in getting into battle, during 
the nineteen months of our active hostil- 
ities, six thousand 75-millimeter shells. 
fourteen thousand 4.7 inch shells, forty- 
eight 4.7 guns and twenty-four howitzers, 
But for the large amount of ammunition 
furnished to American forces by England 
and France, the American Expeditionary 














clean inside” 


“Scientists have found over 240 va- 


rieties of bacteria in the human 
intestine. They have estimated that 
the number of bacteria evacuated 
daily from the human system is 
one hundred and twenty trillion 


(120,000,000,000,000). 


“Though many of these pacteria are 
harmless and some even beneficial, 
there are a countless number which 
are capable of doing serious harm. 
If constipation exists, putrefaction 
follows, with the result that many 
hitherto harmless strains-of bacteria 
become malignant and produce viru- 
lent poisons which are absorbed by 
ye blood and carried to every body 
cell. 


Dangers of Constipation 


“So constipation becomes the root- 
evil of many serious ailments. It 
means a continuous poisoning of the 
entire body, in time leading to high 
blood-pressure, arterio-sclerosis, liver, 
bladder and kidney diseases, etc.” 


““Constipation—Auto 
and “Constipation in 


Mail coupon for booklets 
Intoxication in Adults” 








Physicians Prescribe Nujol 


normal, healthy, 


physicians rec 


To train the bowels to 
daily evacuations most 

mend Nujol. 

Nujol relieves 
unpleasant or weakening 
not upset the stomach, cause 
griping, nor interfere with the 
or play. 


constipation without any 
effects. It 
nausea O-© 
day’s work 


does 


Instead of irritating or forcing the system, 
Nujol simply softens the food waste. This 
enables the many tiny muscles in the walls 
of the intestines, contracting and expand- 
ing in their normal way, to squeeze the 
food waste along so that it passes naturally 
out of the system. 


Prevents Constipation 


Nujol actually prevents constipation be- 
cause it helps Nature maintain easy, thor- 
ough bowel evacuation at regular intervals 
—the healthiest habit in the world. 


Nujol is absolutely harmless and pleasant 
to take. Try it. 


Nujol 


REG. US.” Par. OFF. 


For Constipation 


Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed 
bottles only, bearing the Nujol trade mark. 





Advanced Years’’, to Nujol Rabouension, Name....... 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 715 J, 44 

Beaver Street, New York. (In Canada, send to 

Nujol, 22 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal.) AddsetB. «00sec. 








ou can become a skilled 


you 
oe ch comme ted fon. Tee 
‘8 famous Written 





| 





arn Piano or Organ.” 
ML. i consi. Stadio 1W-23, 598 Columbia Ri, Beston, 25, Mass. 


Comics, Cartoons, Commer- } 
cial, Newspaper and Maga- 
zine Illustrating, Pastel 
Crayon Portraits and Fash- 


iy 
@ ions. By Mail or Local 
Ciasses. write for terms and | 
List of successful students. 
Associated Art Studios, 
60B Flatiron Bidg.-New York 





Wire reservations our expense. 





Clear Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura 
Soap and Talcum 


“tt Talcum,26c. srreere.S Pevenmgtes 
ess: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7 











HOTEL COLONN ADE — 
5th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
One Block from Broad Street Station 
Rates :—$2. Single; $3. double and up 
Davip Krause, Mer 











for a drink. 


these days. 





“I WANT A DRINK” 





There are a lot of folks in these United States who 
will sympathize with this cunning youngster’s desire 


This dimpled infant reminding Mamma that it’s 
bottle time expresses an emotion not uncommon in 


It would be hard to resist the appeal of this picture, 
one of the many noted covers that have appeared on 
JUDGE, ‘*‘The Happy Medium.” 

Reproduced in full colors, mounted on a double 
mat, all ready for framing, this appealing picture is 
yours for 25 cents, postage prepaid. 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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Needless repai“ag! Every 
week the lavy of the 
house has to spend some 
» her time sewing on 
buttons and repairing 
buttonholes that have 
been damaged in the 
laundry In families 
where the Hatch One 
Button Union Suit is 
worn, all this trouble is 
saved, in so far as the 
underwear is concerned 
There's only one button 
seldom in need of atten 
tion, instead of a whole 
row to look 


after 





CHANGING TO SPRING 
UNDERWEAR 





HEN you change from winter under- 

wear to th r weights this spr 

you are doing it for the sake of com- 
fort. Why not be sure of salon rtin fit as well 


as weight? 











There is | one ( 

you this perfect co it 
with just one butt 

ONE BUTTON 

Because it eliminates the useless rov of but- 

tons up and down the front, which ee the 

~s and wrinkle the surface, it lets your 

dy enjoy the full benef f the garment’s 
kilful fashioning 


This Spring you can get the Hatch One 
Button Union Suit in the finest of knit goods 
and nainsook. We shall be glad to send, free on 
request, a catalog describing the complete line. 

The Hatch One Button Union Suit is featured 
at the best stores everywhere, but if you cannot 
get it easily and quickly, send your size with 
remittance to our mill at Albany, N. Y., and 
you will be supplied direct, delivery free. 

Men's garments: Knitted—$1.50, 2.00, 2.50 


and 3.00 
Nainsook— $1.00, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 and 2.50 
Boys’ garments: Knitted—$1.25. Nainsook—75c 
FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO., Albany, N. Y. 











Stamps for 
W sale at post 
- - ® offices, banks, 


department stores and a multi- 


tude of other W. S. S. 


places. Look 

for the letters 

An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 














If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid of 
dandruff, for it will starve your hair and ruin 


it if you don't 











rhe best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a litth 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
ently with the finger tps 
By m most, if not all, of y 
d I vill be gone, and three or four 
ipplications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of i 
You will find, to it all itching of the 
Ip will stop, and your hair will look and 
et a hu 1 time better You can get 
yuid Arvon at any drug stor \ four- 
unce bottle is ially all that led. 
The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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might as well have spent their! could reach the inland port,—and to this 
time parading around the White House | day, none has done so. 
and War Department. | We invented tanks, and invested $100,- 
Contracts to the number of one owes 1} 000,000 in their manufacture, but did not 
and eleven and amount of $478,828,345| get the first tank across to France until 
| were let for the construction of — | two weeks after the Armistice. In the 
| but only a few gun carriages were produced | meantime, France, England and Germany, 
|in addition to the forty-eight guns and | acting upon the American idea, got thou- 
| twenty-four howitzers mentioned above. | sands of tanks into battle-line, where they | 
| America spent $116,000,000 for the} proved most formidable land-ships-of-war. 
| manufacture of poison gas, and only one We invented flying machines and spent | 
hundred American gas shells ever reached | over a billion dollars trying to produce 
the field dumps. An investment was made | bombing planes, but failed to produce a 
of $35,000,000 in plants to produce picric | single one, while all of our allies and all the | 
| acid for France, which country was to pay | enemy armies had great fleets of fighting | 
| the entire bill. Not an ounce of picric acid | planes, without the use of which, by our | 
was produced and the American Govern-| allies, the War would have been lost | 
ment settled with France for $14,000,000,| before we had gotten across the ocean. 
losing the other $21,000,000. The airplane scandal is too great to 
Port terminals were ‘‘improved”’ at|discuss in the present article; 1 simply 
Boston, Norfolk and Charleston, S. C., at a | list it here, ‘‘lest we forget.”’ 
| cost of $150,000,000, and not one ship,| As said Edmund Burke, in his arraign- 
| aiding the war, sailed from those ports by | ment of Warren Hastings, we ‘‘make very | 
reason of the improvements. Over $20,-| large allowance indeed due to human 
000,000 of this was spent in the construc- | error.” ‘Let everything be pleaded 
tion of a port terminal in a swamp, ten} that can be pleaded, on the score of error 
miles up the river from Charleston, after|and infirmity; we give up the whole.” 
| which it was found that, unless the river | The crimes charged are, “in absolute effect, 
| were dredged the whole ten miles, no ship | high crimes and misdemeanors.” 


Forces 


' 
| eAmertcan Industry, Wake Up: 
| 
(Continued from page 294) 
foremen. They may express thentselves| Yes, I know these questions are em- 
in different terms but they want sys-| barrassing. I promised you some plain 
tematic conditions, where they can produce | speaking; but seriously now, aren’t there 
to advantage; and if given proper facilities: some “thought starters” behind my 
and wise direction, they will produce. questions? 

You blame labor because through fear} Let me probe a little further. Prices 


are going down. They will go down still 
is afraid of over-production, and the intro- | further. How do you Industrial Execu- 
duction of labor-saving machinery; because | tives retrench at a time like this? Isn’t it 
it desires to constantly better its standard by cutting down organizations haphazard- 
of living; because it is suspicious of you ly, with danger of finding later that valu 


of sickness, accidents and death, because it 


and doubts vour promises; because it does 
not understand what overhead expense 07 
burden means or consists of, 
it is usually uninformed as to profits made, 
it has given you no more than it had to, 
and secured as much from you as it could 
for what it gave. 

On the other hand, 
fearing competition and 
material; not knowing the real facts as to 
lost time and waste; failing to take into 
account what men and machines should 
and desiring to secure all the profits 
possible, you have not known what 
could do in rewarding labor. and thinking of 
labor as a commodity to be purchased in 
the cheapest markets, you have given 
labor no more than you had to, and 
secured as much as you could for what you 
gave? 

Isn't it you r job to make plain to labor, 
that it has left almost sitledy to capital, 
the obligation to find, train and pay for 
the necessary managerial talent; and that 
it must not overlook capital’s reasonable 
claim for a return on this investment in 
Management, in addition to a return on thi 
actual money invested? 


and because, as 


isn’t it true, that 


increasing cost Ol 


do: 


you 


The economic fundamental in industry 
today is that there should be a maximum 
attainment per operation, per hour, pei 


worker, 


Plants may not want increased produ 


tion, in volume, at this time, but they do 
want maximum efficiency per hour ~vorked 
Do vou know what that ma¥*.ium is for 


ou do, hav 


each of your operations? I 


you a means of showing ac‘ ual performanc: 
in plain sight, perma ently and cor 

tinually, with reasons failure to attain 
maximums? Do have a means of 
concentrating att von on the slower 
workers, so that.’ .ere may be a constant 


aeir hourly production 

what your idle time of 
.ccording to departments 
a statements of costs of this 


in provement il 
Do you kno 
equipment is, 
and causes, Ww! 
idleness? 
Do you k 


costing 


what your rejections are 
vol 5s to 
workers? 


causes, 


‘ 


able men have been eliminated, resulting in 
subsequent disorganization? Isn’t it by 
cutting wages, creating dissatisfaction 
among workers, and resulting in still fur 
ther reduction in production? Isn’t it by 
cutting burden arbitrarily without a care 
ful analysis and ki nowledge of effect on 
future activities? Isn’t it by cutting 
prices to meet competition, for want of 
knowledge regarding true costs and just 
how far you can encouraging 
rice-cutting competition, with heavy 
losses logically following? 

Your own knowledge of business con- 
ditions must show you that industry is 
undergoing a general readjustme nt. Labor 
is becoming a factor of ever-increasing im- 
portance and is seeking a new status for 
itself. Capital is hesitating about which 
enterprises to support and in which direc- 
exert its influence. C onsumgrs 
are searching for new supplies, lower 
prices, better service and higher quality. 
Competition is striving to secure stronger 
footholds in desirable fiel« ls and lines. 

In light of the above, isn’t today the time 
0 build for tomorrow, "due to the fact that 
‘tomorrow’ never ? 

Who will play the leading 
adjustment? Inv 
Stockholders, parily active? No. Em 
ployers’ issociations? No. Labor unions? 
Then who? You Industrial Exe 
cutives! 

Why? Because you are best fitted to do 
so from the standpoint of vision and con 
structive imagination; training and ex- 
periences; resources and facilities; and op 
portunities which vou have, or CAN MAKE. 

Influence will either be from the top down 
r from the bottom up. It is for you to 


go, also 


tion to 


comes 
.tt in this re 
capital? No. 


estors or 


x 
NU. 


letermine the direction. 

How? With green grass, shrubbery, 
pool rooms, dental clinics, hospitals, 
shower baths, reading rooms, insurance 
plans, profit sharing, “industrial democ- 
racy”? No. These in themselves are 


not enough. 


The business voyage of 1921 is going to 


products and | take you upon strange seas, and into new | 
| 409 B Broadway 


(Concluded on page 318) 
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would soothe 
that itching skin 

The first application of Resinol Oint- 
ment, usually takes the itch and bum 
right out of eczema and similar shin 
affections. This gentle, healing oint- 
ment seems to get right at the root of 


the trouble, and is almost sure to re- 
store skin health in a short time, 


Iesinol Ointment and Soap at all druggists, 


a “Pennsylvania” Quality 
Lawn Mower over its 
long years of service and 
its economy is manifest. 


So thinks the merchant who says 
‘*buy one’’ instead of a short 
lived, ordinary mower, which 
nets more profit. “4 
MARDWARE 
DEALERS 8 
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FamousBooks 25: 





T° introduce our library to one million more 
re 








aders we offer for a short time the most fa- | 


drama, etc., by famous authors, such as Twain, | 
Kipling,Shaw, Doyle, Balzac, etc., atonly 25c each. 


12 Big Books $1 


| 
| mous books—fiction, sex, will power, spiritualism, 
| 
| 


As a get-acquainted offer we will send the following 12 | 


books of 64 to 128 pages each, for only $1. Convenient 
pocket size. Complete original texts, good paper, clear 

type. This is what you get: i, _— of De Maupassant’s 

famous love stories. 2, The Case for ba Control. 
8, Idle Thoughts of an Idie llow. What Every 
Girl Should Know. 56, Marriage: Its ‘past, Present 
and Future. A Debate on Spiritualism by Conan 
Doyle and Joseph McCabe. 7, How to ne Strong 
Will. 8, How to Lead Others. 9, How to Hav — - 
netic Personality. 10, How te Attract Fr 
How to Strengthen Memory. 12, How to Sevelen a 
Healthy Mind. Simply send $1 bill or stamps at our risk. 
All 12 books mailed postpaid. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Any one book above, 25c. Catalog of over 200 

books ites with first order. 
APPEAL PUB. CO., 102 Appeal Bidg., Girard, Kan. 






















Made to your 
payable after receiv 
Perfect fit, fine goods and tailor- 
ing, $20 saving, all gucranteed or 
no pay. SAMPLES FREE. Every 
man should write at once for our 
beautiful free book of cloth samples 
and correct fashions, explaining 
everything. Write letter or postal; 

Send me your samples,” 
everything by return mail 

mportant to every man. 

Write today « eure, 


Pam TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept D-205-3, CHICAGO, ILL. 
















GREIDER’S FINE CA 

of fine bred poultry for 1921, Pn w ee breeds 

illustrated and described; information on poul- 

7 how to make hens ‘lay, grow chicks--al) 
. Low price on breeding stock and hatch- 
ina gh years in business. This 


book onty 
B. H. Greider, Box 133, Rheems, Pa. 





DOLLARS IN HARES 
We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
express charges. Big Profit. We furnish 
guaranteed high grade stock and buy all 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, boxes and 
rul Ways. Contract and Illustrated Catalog Free. 

Standard Food & Fur Ass’n 
New York 
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March 12, 1921 
A Reply to My 
By Harrr 


FEW weeks ago, in an article on Peru 

published in LesLie’s WEEKLY, 

I quoted a remark that a Peru- 

vian, when slapped in the face, 

would step back, bowing, and say ‘“Ex- 
cuse me.” 

The flood of criticism which has come 
to the editorial office from Peruvians in 
New York City seems to prove that they 
follow a different course of action. They 
write letters about it. 

The following is from Sefior A. Gonzales 
of New York. 





Peruvian Critics 
L. FOSTER 


justice in his last statement. Most of the 
women live morally even after they marry. 

Both of these letters illustrate the Peru- 
vian habit of mind. Courtesy comes be- 
fore frankness in the Latin-American 
scheme of things—unless a man is too an- 
gry to control himself. A Peruvian writ- 
ing his impressions of New York, unless 
he were aroused as Mr. Reyes appears 
to be, would feel it his duty to dwell upon 
the beautiful manners of New Yorkers 


during the rush-hour in the subway, to-} 


gether with the 
unexcelled civil- 





He says 

“The writer is a R. FOSTER’S 
Peruvian, and has 
lived in that coun- 
try many years, 
and in all the years 
he has lived in 
Peru and outside, 
has never heard 
the silly remark at- 
tributed to neu- 
trals by the so- 
learned Mr. Fos- 
ter. It has been 
my misfortune to 
meet men such as 


sation. 


work, 


senting ”’ 





Mr. Foster, who quite a different reaction, Mr. Foster is 
travel seeking the here given an opportunity to make a 
hospitality of other few pertinent remarks. 

countries, and no 

sooner are they 


South America ‘which was a re- 
cent feature of LESLIE’S created a sen- 
From every section of the 
United States came letters—hundreds 
of them—in which. Mr. Foster was 
either praised enthusiastically for his 
or else harshly condemned 
(especially by Peruvian residents in 
New York), for grossly ‘‘misrepre- 
conditions in the 
American countries. 
of those who read the series enjoyed it 
immensely, if we are to judge from the 
letters received; but, because a few got 


ity and kindliness 
of our subway 
guards. ° 
Recently it has 
become the fash- 
ion among our 
own writers, es- 


series of articles on 


pecially those 

who _ represent 

commercial inter- 

Latin- ests Or propa- 

The vast majority ganda societies, 


to aftempt to win 
Latin - American 
good-will by fol- 
lowing the same 
method. They tell 
us the truth, per- 
haps, but they tell 








away from harm, 
write such funny 
articles as this prize-winner of Mr. Foster. It 
also happens at times that an undesirable ele- 
ment comes to South America and such is un- 
welcomed by the society there, and the result is 
that they even up the score with a lot of abusive 
lies. The surprising thing is that a magazine 
of LEsLIE’s standing would allow such rot to 
be published in its pages.” 


The next is from Sefior J. Antonio Reyes 
of the Peruvian Postal Commission to the 
United States: 


“The author of your articles proves to be a 
typical American degenerate of blundering in- 
solence, belonging to that group of illiterate 
adventurers who, failing to succeed through 
their own ability, either hold up somebody or 
join the ranks of desperadoes. It is not my 
intention to comment on his fictitious or 
imaginary tales at all, which I only despise, but 
I allow him credit for propping his feet on a 
bunk, and sitting on the Incas’ throne and 
smoking cigarettes, trying for a job as stoker, 
and other characteristics of the host of swear- 
ing, fighting, drinking roughnecks in the Canal, 
to which he refers, and of which he, no doubt, 
would make a fit leader.” 


While I regret Mr. Reyes’s disinclina- 
tion to point out which of my tales are 
fictitious, I am pleased with his keen 
analysis of my character. In my youth, 
my family “used to dress me up and send 
me out with instructions to play only with 
the nice boys, and ever since those days I 
have tried to live down the stigma of it. 
Mr. Reyes is the first to discover that 1 
have succeeded. His remark about my 
illiteracy reminds me of what my college 
professors always told me. 

He.closes by reminding us that we Amer- 
icans are not always perfect: 


“Tt would not be fair that just because a 
South American fails to get a job in New 
York he should start writing stories about 
the absolute corruption of the police depart- 
ment, or the grafting scandals in the American 
way of doing business, or the impossibility of 
living safely in New York, due to thé terrify- 
ing and unchecked criminality; or the degen- 
eration of men and women, especially in New 
York; the enormous abundancy of morphine 
fiends, of opium-smokers, and many degener- 
ate habits which do not and never will exist in 
our South American countries, despite our mis- 
takes, inasmuch as our women grow and live 
morally the lives of ladies until they marry.” 


Sefior Reyes, I hasten to point out, 
loes the Latin-American women an in- 





us only half of it, 
and we learn only 
about the Latin-American’s good qualities. 

During my travels I have met many 
Americans who went to South America in 
the belief that it is second only to Heaven 
in its attractiveness, and who have been 
disillusioned. It is for the benefit of such 
men that I have tried to portray the other 
side of the situation. 

Throughout my articles I have called 
attention to the fact that the higher-class 
Peruvian looks down upon those who toil. 
Sefior Reyes’s scornful reference to my 
seeking a job as stoker proves this point. 
I once visited a Central American republic 
where I was welcomed by society, and 
when I finally left it I had seen nothing 
except the country’s afternoon-tea man- 
ners. That is one of my reasons for de- 
liberately visiting Peru as a “roughneck.” 

Among other communications received 
by Lesutr’s is a letter from Mr. M. G. 
Harris, of Brooklyn, who admits that he 
has never been in South America. He 
calls my stories of duels and revolutions 
“ancient history.” I suggest that Mr. 
Harris read the papers more carefully. 

The same descriptions are branded by 
the Pan-American Student League as “‘in- 
fantile.” This same society states that 
“when the League and other organiza- 
tions are combating the tendency towards 
misunderstanding it is deplorable that 
men should return home with contemptu- 
ous tales about people whose hospitality 
they have been only too ready to enjoy.” 


LesLir’s WEEKLY is not a propaganda | 
It believes in the encourage- | 
ment of friendly relations with Latin | 


publication. 


America, but it believes in presenting 
both sides of the question. 

Personally, I feel that a correspondent 
who writes flattering stories about a coun- 
try simply because he was allowed to visit 
it is in a class with the newspaper reporter 
who gives some politician a pleasing write- 
up merely because the politician refrained 
from kicking him out when interviewed. 

Most of the letters from Peruvians close 
with an invitation for me to try out my 
remark about face-slapping by calling upon 
them. There are no doubt exceptions to 
my generalization. During my wander- 
ings I once had occasion to put the re- 
mark to a test, and it worked that time. 
I am not anxious to slap people, but if 


I am ever forced tc slap anyone, I hope for | 


safety’s sake that it will be a Peruvian. 










NOW is the time 


command, Our sole 


To help you get a home that will prove entirely satisfa ‘ 

a substant saving even in the _ es Lon ial coc Gt ofl ewan q 
The combined efforts of these great departments in experimenting and test- _ |/ 
ing materials and methods of constructing have produced for you a GUARANTEED home, Lo} 
expert machine cut, bundled and marked—the last word in building economy. i 
Not One Penny in Advance 
So sure are we of the super-excellence of our material and our GUARAN- 
TEED Ready-Cut System that we will ship you any HARRIS HOME without the payment of 
one cent down, Our Plan Book explains our liberal terms fully, u 
EE Plan Book | 
The latest edition is waiting for you, contains our Free Plan Offer and photo- 
graphic reproductions, with floor plans and specifications of 100 beautiful homes. Mail coupon, 

Building Material of All Kinds 


For over a quarter of a century, thrifty wise buyers have realized that here is the “* . 
‘ ° h e ‘‘open door 
ps ae Spores rant er ed = ere new home or material for improvements or repairs. Our big stocks 
ready for quick and complete shipmen 
PRESTO-UP” Paten ed Bolt-together Buildings! 
of the age. Guaranteed buildings for quick Industrial housing.'Individual 
strong, practical and suitable for al i 
y come to you in easily handled j 


Plumbing and Heating 


Hot water and steam heating 


to you are 


The wonder buildings 
H extra 
vlans. 


2: NS 
2 \ 
N\\he 


iswithin y 
when you buy from us 
to build your Harris Home! 


And here is a mighty organization of thirty great 
departments ready to serve you. Managed by expert material 
buyers, designers and practical builders. We have vast stocks 
bought at huge quantity price savings which are now at your 











aim and purpose is 


d in t 











heating plants, 


8 ers 
you unlimited possibilities for you 


1 to save money. Our heating 
— ee in any weather with big fuel econ- 54 
Lr he 

efit of our expert 
BROTHERS 


1349-1525 W. 35th St., Chicago 


Tal SS ER Se BEE SS le ELS EE = Fd ra 


Dept. LV-133, 


plants 
teed to heat your home | 


nm for our Plumbing 
Book and get the ben- 
ing Service. 


ts. 


painted and stained, ready to bolt 





quantities at savings that are passed along 


1 year ‘round habitation in any climate. 60 different 
together and move in. 





HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 
Dept. LV-133, Chicago 
These books are FREE and sent postpaid. 
Mark an ‘’X’’ in the squares to indicate 
which ones you wish. 
Harris Home Book of *‘Presto-up” 
Book of Plans Houses and Garages 
Building Material Plumbing and 
Catalog Heating Book 


____ Ser ae 
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Have a Well-Poised Figure 

Protruding stomach, slouching figure, all indicate 
discomfort and detract from one’s personal appear- 
This condition can be overcome in many case 8. 
and the figure made to appear well poised. by simply 


For Men 


the abdomen. 


wearing a Wonder Healt 


leases the tension on the internal liga- 
ments and causes the organs to resume 
sition and function in a 
normal, healthful way; takes the strain 
off the back and abdomen so completely 
that almost instantly you feel a new sense 


their 


of 


Wonder Heaith Belts are easy to adjust 
le from a strong light weight fabric 
Do not rust 

Send for ‘belt on FIVE days’ 


Mad 
May be washed 


roper 


vigor and strength 


easily 


FREE TRIAL fake Tarr. 


send us $3.00. 


waist measure when ordering. 


If not, return bel 


THE WEIL HEALTH BELT CO. 
307 Hitt New 


St. 
DRUGGISTS: Weir 









and Women 


Health, comfort and style may be procured 
by wearing this scientifically constructed 
health belt, endorsed by many prominent 
physicians, surgeons and sa 
Mfords a light but durable support for 
Assures better 

pearance and relieves body fatizue. 


isfied users 


Ih ysical ap- 


Belt. It re= 


If satisfactory, 
. Give normal 


Haven, Conn. 
proposition 
particulars 


WITHOUT 




















Rush your order in today sure. Genuine Swoizene 
shirt material, extra fine count, very high luster. 
Latest effects, most beautiful black, blue and 
lavender stripes. Guaranteed fast colors, rich 
looking, wear better than silk. Cut extra full, 
coat front style, sof’ French turn-back cuffs. 
‘und your money im 
We Guarantee _— if you can match 
these shirts for less than $6.50. Don't pay high retail 
rices. Order yours today sure, before it is too late. 
Yelivery charges paid—another big saving. Send no 
money, all three shirts $3.59 C0. O. D. Give neck size. 


Bernard - Hewitt & Co. 
Dept. E-263 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicage 











Advertising in Film Fun Pays 


As comments from our advertisers testify: 

“One of our best pullers.” 
“One, of the best mediums on our list of fifty publications.” 
“Film Fun pays about—three to one.” 
“My advertising in Film Fun has proven entirely satisfactory.” 
And many others—let us tell you more. 
Rate, 50 Cents a Line, $200 a Page. 

Published monthly by 


THE LESLIE-JUDGE CO., 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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39 Years Without Loss 
to Any Investor 


IS is now the record of 

°S. W. Straus & Co. Should 

not securities backed by such 

a record appeal to you, as a con- || 

servative investor? Why not in- i 

vestigate the Straus Plan, which 

is the cause of this record? Write 

today for our new booklet, which 
tells why and how. Ask for 


Booklet C-1103 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


New York - 150 Broadway 
Chicago - Straus Building 








Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 





39 years without loss to any investor 
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Exceptional 
Opportunities 


For Investment in 


Underlying securities of Corpora- 
tions of High and Proved earning 
power. 

Bonds of established corporations 
may now be purchased at prices 
affording most attractive returns 
over a period of years. 


Conditions brought about by the 
period of industrial readjustment 
in progress at the present time 
will lead to much higher prices 
for investment securities. 


We advise the purchase of high 
grade securities for investment at 
this time. 


Henry L. Doherty 


& Company 
Bond Department 
60 Wall Street, New York 











Pure Oil’s Splendid Record 


Great Asset Value of 
U. S. Steel 


discussed in current issue of 


ecurities 
Nggestions 


Free on request 
Ash for L-4 


R.C:Mecarcecé Co. 


27 Pine Street, New York 


——— 
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~ Stock Options 


lnuvestigate the advantages and money = 1 possibili- 
s of this valuable method of stock tra 

and the risk is Limit os o their first 

amount of stock 








1argip is require 


St Contracts sold covering any 


D. m requ 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


PUTS AND CALLS 
ranteed Member the New York Stock Exchange 
233 Broadway, _ = New York 
The rh u number of 
| . “The D & E Review 
| Six } SCI bes what we gen aha 
| Best | ernment, Railroad, Public Ut 
| li ist al bonds. Send for « 
Bonds Yielding 6'. to 8°; 
115 Broadway 
Dresser & Escher “New York 
High grade bonds exclusively. 





JAS SPER'S 





HINTS 
S 


TO INVESTOR 


Notic! Subscriber: 


are placed on what is known as “ Jasper 








Lestte’s WEEKLY at the home office, 


Preferred List,” ¢ 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





ntitling t 


ft weekly and to answers to inquiries on financial questions and, in emergencies, to answers 
by lelegrapn. Pr ferred subscribers must remit $7 direc tly to the office oJ LESLIE’s 1 New Kork 
and not through any subscription agency. N hare ze 1s made for answering questions, and all 
mmunications are treated ifidentially. 4 two-cent o stage stamp should always be in- 
ed. “Ml inguiries should be addressed “Ja ” Financial Editor, Lesuir’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fi fth Avenue, New York. Full name and exa t a eres s, or number of postoffice box, 
hould always be g Ano onymous communications will not be answered. The privileges of thi 
partment are not extended to membe lub who are’not individual subscribers. 

F the stock market is still per-| produced commodities which would spoil 


forming its traditional duty of dis 

counting business conditions far 

ahead, its action since January 1 

should ccntribute largely to the 
feeling of optimism. Nothing in the guise 
of a boom has appeared, but a general 
stability has been shown which should 
highly encourage the hopers for better | 
things. Prices have undergone change, but 
in most instances no signal fluctuation has 
occurred. In certain specialties there have 
been sharp advances or recessions, due to 
particular circumstances, but the main 
body of the issues dealt in has moved little 
since the January recover y from the slump 
of December. 

Supposing that this is prophetic, it 
indicates that stabilization of general 
business is no longer remote. Industry 
and commerce are turning the corner of 
the readjustment crisis and are forging 
toward a state of normal and dependable 
activity. The mist of uncertainty is being 
slowly dispelled, and before long it should 
be possible for manufacturers and mer- 
chants to calculate more accurately the 
possibilities and profits of their establish- 
ments. It is not probable that business | 
will put on high speed all at once. There 
may be a pretty long interval in which it 
shall simply hold its own, or only creep 
forward, but gradually the confidence and 
the productive force of the country will 
reassert themselves and a period of brisk- | 
ness will ensue. Then we shall have a| 
touch of prosperity and reasonably good 
times will begin. 

The resettling of the economic situation 
continues so orderly as to leave no ground 
for apprehension of serious trouble. No | 
overwhelming ‘‘avalanche of failures” has 
resulted from readjustment or is likely to 
happen. Labor difficulties are few and 
industry and trade are reviving here and 
there, with consequent lessening of unem- 
ployment. Presumably this will presently 
react favorably on the great railroad 
industry, which of late has been making 
but a poor show of earnings. As the vol 
ume of products increases, the carriers will 
necessarily be furnished with more traffic 
and will again prosper, together with their 
attendant industries. 

Much may be done, and much is ex- 
pected, under the new administration at 
Washington, both in improving domestic 
conditions and in helping to solve foreign 
problems. The latter are only secondary 

1 importance to the former and it requires 
wise and enlightened statesmanship to 
settle both. One significant sign of what 
s in store is the strong sentiment in Con- 
gress and elsewhere for the reenactment of 
a protective tariff. There will be opposi- 
ion to this on the ground that high duties 
would restrict im and thus make it 
harder for our abroad to meet 
their obligations to us. But the rates need 
not be proh ibitive, only sufficiently high to 
lize wage differences in our own and 
countries and to prevent dumping 
all manner of cheaply 


pe rts 


debtors 


equa 
her 


other 


on these shores of 


has been paid regularly since 1909 


the home market for our own producers. 
A sane tariff would bring in an appreciable 
revenue to the Government, relieve the 
tax-payers, and avert too severe competi- 
tion for American industry. 

Precedent seems to have demanded a 
material recession in securities pricesin Feb- 
ruary. If nothing of the kind very wide- 
spread resulted from the reduction and the 
passing of not a few dividends it was be- 
cause these steps were not, except in a few 
cases, regarded as tokens of fundamental 
unsoundness, but as due to a conservative 
policy. Restoration of returns to stock- 
holders is looked for when readjustment is 
completed. The greater number of the 
larger concerns, though reporting losses in 
earnings, are making sufficient to assure 
their dividends. Discriminating buyers 
know where they can safely place their 
money and are picking up offered bargains 
to the full extent of their financial ability. 

F.. New York: The first mortgage bond 
offered by S. W. Straus & Co. are highly regarded 
and are among the safest issued : 

B., JANESVILLE, Wis.: Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois 8 per cent. notes, and West 
Penn Power Co. 1st mortgage gold bonds are both 
in the list of sound securities ee Theed 

H., WHat Cueer, Iowa: The Mississippi \ alley 
Gas & Electric Co. 5’s are guaranteed by the Stz und 
urd Gas & Electric Co. and are re: isonably safe 
[he Columbia Graphophone 8 per cent. rotes are 
regarded as a good business man’s pur¢ hens 

M. Wittarp, N. Y.: Erie 4’s are selling propor 
tionately higher than Seaboard Air Line adj. 5's, 
showing that they are regarded as better grade 
The Seaboard 5’s mature Oct. 1, 1040 They are 
mortgage bonds and the interest is cumulative. It 
The Sears Roebuck 


S., GRAND ISLAND, NEBR.: 


| Co bids fair after a time to surmount its difficulties, 


but the stock cannot at present be called a “safc 
investme nt.’ The rate of dividend has “bon 8 per 
cent., but the last quarterly dividend was paid in 
scrip, which was redeemed by the president of the 
company 

N., St. Louts, Mo.: It would be safe enough to 
buy $3,000 of City of Topeka, Kans., 532 per cent 
water work bonds, due January 1941. The bonds 
are a legal investment for savings banks and trust 
funds, in New York, Connecticut and other Eastern 


hem to the early delivery | 


| ationin business and financial world. 





Leslie's WW " ekly 








a 
The Time 
Is Right 
For Buying 


The price cutting campaign has 





been carried far enough. Very 
little inflation, if any, is left in 
the general level of prices. It 
is time for a general buying 
movement to set in if the 
vigorous industrial life of the 
country is to be sustained. 


The advisability of buying ap- 
plies particularly to the stock 
market where selling has been 
carried to excess and price de- 
clines have been carried to such 
extremes that there is especial 
incentive for buying. 


We have just compiled a special 





article on the changing price 
trend, and shall be pleased to 
send copy upon request. 


Address Dept. LW-37. Noobii- 
gation in writing. 


Cares # CuarKsons &. 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4663-4 





























STEEL 


The Business Barometer 


Timely analysis of present 
position of U. S. Steel mar- 
ketwise and in relation to 
business conditions generally, 
included in current issue o 
“INVESTMENT SURVEY” 
our bi-weekly market let- 
ter sent upon request. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 Exchange Place 

New York 


adelphia 


Locust 6480-5 Broad 1331-3 




















THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 
Valuable 


| to investors and business men. 


States. They are exempt from Federal income | 
tax The bonds are a direct obligation of the 
entire city. Quoted lately at a price to yield 5.15 
per cent 


B., Detroit, Micu.: Allied Chemical and Dye 
Co. stock had something of a slump when it was 
unnounced that the company contemplated a large 
increase of capital stock. Although the organiza 
tion took in successful concerns, that by no means 
combination. Many 


issured the success of the 


mergers even when managed by capable men 
omehow fail to make good. Allied Chemical 
shares are still a speculation rather than an invest 
ment 


M., SPRINGFIELD, ILu.: Allied Packers had a big 
leficit in the year ending October 30, 1920. In 
view of the corporation’s lack of earning power, I 
lo not have a very high opinion of its bonds 
(Among the bonds that sell in the neighborhood of 
Allied Packers 6’s are St. L. and S. F. prior lien 4’s 
These are sound and will net you aan than 6 per 
cent. on market price. Hudson & Manhattan rst 
and ref. 5's yie ld more than 7 per cent. on market 
juotation and have a fairly ib.” rating 

\., Kansas City, Mo.: You might consider the 

yuthwestern Power & Light Company’s 20-year 

per cent. bond-secured gold notes as a public 

ility investment. The company serves a con 
00,000 people in Texas. The notes 
are a direct obligation of the company, and are 
SEC ial by the pledge of double the amount of 
bonds of the company. Earnings are nearly five 
times interest requirements. The company pays 
Federal income tax up to 2 per cent. and refunds 


stituency of 700 


Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 








Under this Heading 
“Free Booklets for Investors” 
on page 317 you will find a 
descriptive list of booklets 
and circulars of information 
which will be of great value 
in arranging your invest- 
ments to produce maximum 
yield with safety. A num- 
ber of them are prepared 
especially for the smaller 
investor and the “beginner 
in investing.” 
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March 12, 1921 


Pennsylvania State tax of four mills. The notes 
we - quoted recently to —~ over 8.3 per cent. 

Mipway, Ky.: I don’t advise you to put 
Mh ‘Into Rock Tsland common. The stock appears 
to be a long way from dividends. Better buy the 
- o cent. preferred, which is making returns. 

. Buss, Ipano.: About the last thing I would 
e. vise anyone to buy at present is Italian lire and 
Italian bonds. Until the country gets into a more 
settled and prosperous condition, its currency and 
its obligations are too speculative for conservative 
C0) le. 

' B. SPENCER, NEBR.: Missouri Pacific 1st ref. 5’s, 
series A, are a first lien on over 3,300 miles of road 
and provision is made for the retirement by means 
of these of some other bond issues. Mo. Pacific gen. 
;s, are Subject to the first refunding 5’s. Both 
jssues are fair business men’s investments. 

H., AckiEy, Iowa.: Whether Superior Steel can 
maintain a 6 per cent. dividend on common re- 
mains to be seen. The company has been affected 
py the readjustment process, but has lately re- 
opened works that had been closed, and has effected 
reductions ip wages of employees. The company 
seems to be well and ably managed. 

B., Cuicaco, Itt.: The Steel Tube Company of 
America 6’s and 7’s have a good rating and are 
reasonably safe. It is better for an investor to 
diversify purchases. Instead of putting your 
$10,000 into issues of any one company, it would 
be wiser to distribute among the obligations of 
several corporations. 

H., St. Joun, N. B.: Nova Scotia Steel & Coal 
common appears a good buy at $34, put this is pro- 
vided the company is able to continue its present 
dividend of $5. The earnings lately have been re- 
juced as in the case of all steel companies and there 
is talk of merging the company in a new great cor- 
poration. How that will affect the Nova Scotia 
hares remains to be seen. 

\., TRENTON, N. J.: I regard as very good public 
itility bonds the $8,000,000 Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., 1st & ref. mortgage 7’s, due in 1951. 
[he company pays the Pennsylvania four mill tax 
and Federal income tax up to 2 per cent. The com- 
pany operates in an extensfve territory in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, and its net earnings are more than 
twice interest charges. The bonds were offered at a 
price to yield about 7.68 le cent. 

B., WASHINGTON, 1). C.: The St. Paul 4’s of 1925 
are well regarded as a soon-due issue. The stocks 
of the St. Paul R. R. are selling low because no 
dividends have been paid for a long time and the 
outlook for returns to stockholders is not as yet 
bright. Readjustment and market conditions also 
affected adversely the issues. The Goodrich Tire 
& Rubber Co.’s bonds are probably safe. The com- 
pany’s earnings have been reduced but the margin 
for interest is apparently ample. 

W., BrncnamtTon, N. Y.: The $24,000,000 Re- 
— of Chile 20-year sinking fund 8 per cent. gold 
bonds are an external loan payable in United States 
gold coin without deduction for Chilean taxes. The 
sinking fund is sufficient to redeem the entire issue 
at or before maturity. The bonds are the direct 
obligation of the Republic, whose credit ranks high 
and which is one of the few countries that reduced 
its interest-bearing debt during the World War. 
The bonds were offered at a price to yield about 
8.21 per cent. to maturity. 

B.. GaRNeRVILLE. N. Y.: Bonds yielding 7! per 
cent. to 8 per cent. in which you could with reason- 
able safety invest $2,500 include Kingdom of Den- 
mark 8’s. Atlantic Gulf 5’s. Bethlehem Steel 5’s, 
International Agricultural 5’s, International Mer- 
antile Marine 6’s, Midvale Steel conv. 5’s, Virginia 
Carolina 5’s, and Wilson & Co. conv. 6’s. Specula- 
tive bonds making a high yield on present price 

clude the St. Louis adj. 6’s. The interest is 
cumulative and it has been paid for several 
years, since the reorganization of the railroad. You 
igh put $500 into these. 

, RHINELANDER, Wis.: Since the Middle West 
l tities Co. is paying no dividends on common and 
ssues scrip for the preferred dividend the company’s 
bonds, though possibly safe, have not so high a 
ting as the bonds of companies which pay cash 
ividends. Diamond Match Co.’s debentures and 
S._QO. of N. Y. denentures are both high grade. Tne 
\irginia Westerr Power Co. does not appear to be 
financially strong. The Avery Co. bonds may be 

re, but amore marketable issue would be pre- 
rable. Public utilities are safe when they receive 
roper treatment from the civil authorities, are 
u managed and are allowed to charge enough to 

Na ir way and make profits. 

, Fort Wayne, Inp.: Most of the bonds in 
ur T lise have merit. The following may be confi- 
ntly bought: American Tel. & Tel. 6’s, Penna. 
’s, American Agricultural Chemical 7 %’s, Num- 

Two Rector Street, Pacific Gas & Electric 1st 

7's, Consumers Power Co. 7’s, Winnipeg and 
iaconda Copper ‘7's. You might distribute your 
$5,000 so as to include the foregoing and also some 
these additional issues: French Gov =" 8’s, 

igdom of Norway 8’s, C. C. C. & St. L068. and 
p. 6's, Lackawanna Steel 5’s, Montana Power 5’s, 
y, Central deb. 6’s, U. S. Rubber ist & ref. 5’s, 
S. Steel s.f. 5’s, Westinghouse 7’s, and Tide 
\Vater Oil 6'4’s. That should give you an excellent 
versity. National City Bank stock looks like a 
sirable purchase. 


New York, March 5, 1921. JASPER. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


That interesting publication, ‘Five Successful 
\lethods of Operating in the Stock Market,” issued 
Sexsmith & Co.,107 Liberty Street, New York, 
scusses long-pull trading, when to buy and when 
» sell and when to remain neutral. It can be nad 
b\ writing to Sexsmith & Co., for edition D-2. 
R. C. Megargel & Co., 27 Pine St., New York, 
vill send to anybody asking for L-B, the current 





issue of their “Securities Suggestions,” which dis- 
cusses the stock market outlook, Reading segre- 
gation plan, Studebaker’s biggest year, and other 
timely topics. 

That great business barometer, United States 
Steel, is analyzed interestingly and its bearing on 
business conditions generally discussed in the cur- 
rent issue of “Investment Survey,’ a bi-weekly let- 
ter which will be mailed to any address by Scott & 
Stump, specialists in odd lots, Stock Exchange Bldg., 
Philadelphia and 40 Exchange Place, New York. 

There can scarcely be a better time for buying 
sound securities than the present, when prices are 
still low and the outlook for business is beginning 
toimprove. A special article on the changing price 
trend has been prepared by Charles H. Clarkson & 
Co., 66 Broadway, New York, who will send it to 
77 person applying for it to their Department 

-37- 

Securities making a good yield and safeguarded 
by the Straus plan and handled by a firm which has 
been in business for 39 years without loss to any in- 
vestor should appeal strongly to conservative peo- 
ple with money to invest. For a thorough under- 
standing of this time-tested plan write for booklet 
B-1103 to S. W. Straus & Co., 115 Broadway, New 
York, or Straus Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

An attractive opportunity is offered to investors 
of limited means in “Investors Bonds,” paying 7 
per cent., issued in denominations of $100 and up- 
ward, well secured by high-grade real estate, and 
purchasable on payments as low as $10 a month. 
Details and a list of investments may be found in 
booklet No. 1-111 obtainable from the Investors 
Securities Corporation, 3131 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, or Inter-Southern Bldg., Lovisville, Ky. 

Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange Place, New York, 
are publishing a series of short articles on economic 
influences on security prices. The first one deals 
with the Rediscount rates of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and shows that before long frozen credits 
will be liquidated, money stringency reduced and 
prices of securities advance. These articles are 
to be printed in booklet form-and will be sent to any 
applicant, with a list of investment opportunities, 
106-D.D 

The year 1920 was one of impressive progress for 
the flourishing region of which Portland, Oregon, 
is the chief center. There is certain to be remark- 
able industrial and commercial development there 
during 1921 also. That territory affords many 
sound investment chances. Conservative issues 
of tnriving municipalities making attractive yields 
are offered by tne bond department of the long- 
established Ladd & Tilton Bank of Portland, Ore- 
gon, which invites correspondence from interested 
parties. 

With the approach of spring investors are won- 
dering whether stocks will be a buy for the long 
swing, whether preferred stocks or bonds are the 
better purchase and whether money will be cheap or 
dear. Facts relating to subjects such as these are 
the features of the famous Babson Reports which 
forecast coming conditions with wonderful accuracy. 
The latest Babson’s Barometer Letter contains in- 
formation of vital importance to all investors. Cop- 
ies may be obtained by writing for bulletin C-23 
to the Babson Statistical Organization, Wellesley 
Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 

For nearly half a century the well-known house 
of Cassatt & Co. of Philadelphia, with branches in 
New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and Scranton, 
has been rendering valuable service to the investing 
public. The house aims to assist its clients to secure 
the largest interest returns consistent with conser- 
vatism. Only such securities as the company 
would buy for itself are offered to customers. To 
consult such an experienced dealer in securities 
would be to the interest of every investor. The 
March issue of ‘Cassatt Offerings” lists selected 
securities and may be had by writing to Cassatt & 
Co., for circular L-3 

Reliable investment opportunities of the most in- 
viting character are daily presented to the public. 
Before committing himself, the prudent investor 
will have the validity of such securities confirmed 
by expert advice. There is no safer financial coun- 
selor than the National City Company, National 
City Bank Bldg., New York, which is in the fore- 
front of the responsible bond distributors of this 
country. The company deals in bonds, preferred 
stocks, and acceptances, and issues frequently lists 
of carefully selected bonds and preferred stocks. 
Its current list is availaple to any investor who 
applies to it for L1so, one of the most worth-while 
schedules of its kind. 

A new issue of 7 per cent. first mortgage serial 
7 per cent. gold bonds is announced by G. L. Miller 
& Co., Inc., 105 Hurt Bldg., Atlania, Ga. These 
bonds, aggregating $135,000, are based on the St. 
Charles Apartments of Mobile, Ala., valued at 
$280,000. The net earnings of this up-to-date 
structure are estimated at more than three times the 
highest interest charges. The Miller plan requires 
borrowers to deposit each month one-twelfth of the 
total due on the bonds and interest for that year. A 
portion of the bonds must be paid off each year. 
Maturities, two to ten years. Bonds may be bought 
at par, and on the partial payment plan. Miller & 
Co. will send an illustrated descriptive circular to 
all who apply. 

The usefulness of Guaranty Travelers Checks 
and Letters of Credit has been demonstrated in all 
parts of the world. They are issued by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, which has cor- 
respondents in London, Paris, Brussels, Liverpool, 
Havre, and Constantinople. The company has 
resources of over $800,000,000, and its travelers 
checks and letters of credit are everywhere accepted 
without question. Both checks and letters of credit 
are convenient and protect the holder against loss, 
being thus far safer than currency. The checks and 
letters may be obtained of banks throughout the 
country. Apply to your own bank for them, or write 
to the Guaranty Trust Company for a booklet on 
Guaranty Travel Funds. 

















THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The Equitable’s 61st Annual Statement, 
from which the following figures are taken, 
will be sent to any address on request. 


OUTSTANDING INSURANCE, Dec. . 
31, 1920..... $2,656,524,971 


An increase of $385,621, 040 over the previous year. 


NEW INSURANCE issued and paid 
for in 1920.... $529,559,921 


An increase of $74,720,484 over the previous year. 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS IN 1920. . 


97°) of the dor estic death claims paid in 
1920 were settled within twenty-four 
hours after receipt of proofs of death. 


$72,683,550 


PAID POLICYHOLDERS Since Or- 
ganization $1 »374,975,228 


ASSETS, December 31, 1920. . $627, 141,737 
INSURANCE RESERVE... $519,541,119 


OTHER LIABILITIES __ 19,599,676 539,140,795 


SURPLUS RESERVES: 


For distribution to policyholders 
in 1921 

Awaiting apportionment on de- 
ferred dividend policies . 

For Contingencies 


$18,790,678 


46,882,132 
22,328,132 88,000,942 


$627,141 ,737 





GROWTH IN A DECADE 
1920 1910 Increase 
Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31 $2,656,524,971  $1,347,158,692  $1,309,366,279 
New Insurance 529,559,921 107,965,091 421,594,836 
Assets Dec. 31... . 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,944,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31. 539,140,795 409,538,600 129,602,195 
Payments to Policyholders 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880 











WHAT THE EQUITABLE OFFERS 


Standard Life and Endowment Policies _Life Income Policies 
Group Life and Group Disability Insurance 
Inheritance Tax Insurance Home Purchase Policies 
Non-cancellable Accident and Health Insurance 
Educational Fund Insurance Income Bonds for Old Age 
Corporate and Co-partnership Insurance 


Annuities of all kinds Insurance for Bequests 


FULL INFORMATION REGARDING ANY OF THESE FORMS 
WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 


W. A. DAY 


President 




















Mrs. Margaret Sanger, the great birth 
control advocate, and her two sons 


“(WOMAN 


AND THE 


NEW RACE”’ 


By Margaret Sanger 

rhis book, just published, is Margaret Sanger’s great- 
est effort for the birth control movement. It contains 
the very essence of her life’s work It pleads and in 
structs the women of the world in the greatest step of 
their emancipation. ‘*WOMAN AND THE NEW RACE 
contains the sum total of her experience- -the knowl 
edge she dared to utter and pri The knowledge for 
whict she faced jail and fought “thro ugh every court 
to establish as woman's inalienable right to know 


——_——-PART OF CONTENTS———_——_ 

Woman's Error and Her Debt Continence: Is it Practicable or| 

The Struggle for Freedom Jesirable? 

Two Classes of Woman Contraception or Abortion? 

immorality of Unwantec Large Preventive means certain’ 
‘amilies Dattalion of gama Babies 

Caus 

Cries of Despair Woman ‘and Morality 

Women who plead for Abortion Legisiating Woman's Morais 

Wher should a Woman avoid Why not Birth Control Clinics 








having children? n America? 
one of the above chapters alone is worth the 
price of the book s 





THE KNOWLEDGE IS PRICELESS 


This book, ‘‘Woman and the New Race,” by Mar- 
garet Sanger, contains so much that is vital, thorough 
and necessary to every | smarried com je, that it would 


a book to explain it The 
“Woman and the 





» between its covers is 


priceless. The knowledge of Birth ” 
Contro! will bring happiness to soo noel 
every marriage. Sent Prepa 
Send $2 today for *‘Woman and Anywhere, only 
the New Race,” and if you are not 

itisfied it is worth its weight in 

old we will ref oe yur money 


Order direct and at once while 
we still have the privil fsend- 
Don’t Delay. 











ing it to you. 








TRUTH PUBLISHING CO. 
1400 Broadway 
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Dept.2-M_ New York,'N. Y. 
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Genuine Biue-Bell 


Chambray Shirts 














Gusset 
SEND NO MONE Rush your order in 
today sure. Great- 
est shirt offer ever made, 3 fine heavy Blue 
Chambray shirts for work and semi-dress guar- 
anteed fast color and worth $1.50 each, only $2.29, 
OUR GUARANTEE If you can match these 
3 wonderful shirts for 
less than $4.50, and do not think you have saved 
* anes Se. 2 58, are at ourexpense. Don't pay high 
Orc Sod sure, before it is too late. 
Wee, Y SELIVERY ¢ ARGES TO YOUR DOOR, 
another big saving. A!) 3 shirts $2.29. Give necksize, 
BERNARD. Sewery & COMPANY 


Desk F-263 0 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


bs $429] 
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ALL SIZES MOTORS AND GENERATORS uP TO 5 
Largest exchusrve Mail Order Small ine Faded = be world Write for bargain catalog 
""* CHAS. H_ JOHNSTON - BOI 24 WEST END, PITTSBURGH, PA 














You can be quickly cured, if you 


/StANibeE 


88-page book on St 
Its Cause and Care » It 
or 20 years 


ammering 
und Stutt tells how 
I cured mysell after mmer 


B. N. Bogue, 421! Hogue t 


FIBRE ii68 “= 8g 
ARMS 
LIGHT WEIGHT— MORE COMFORT, STRENGTH, WEAR 


all deformities Send for Booklet 
647 Dean Bidg., Minneapc Minn 








N. I. St., Indianapolis 





Orthopedic Braces for 


Ray Trautman, 


ic 





| eAmerican Industry, Wake Up! 


(Concluded from page 


harbors. 
Captain, but whoever heard of a mutiny 
against the pilot? 
the pilot will do his best for all concerned. | 

You industrial executives must become 
the pilots of the industrial ships. You 


Crews may mutiny against the ; the best 


314) 


methods of manufacture; a drafting room 
for jigs, templates, special tools and the like; a field 
| force to study what other manufacturers are doing; 


The crew knows that a department to study industrial relations; a de 


partment to study production rates, methods of 
| planning and routing, what wages should be, bonus 
and incentive plans, and the like. 


8th. You should arrange to secure competent 


must have good maps; must make proper | outside counsel as your staff or formulative agency 


observations; direct the 
proper channels. 

You simply cannot avoid properly ap- | 
praising the enormous responsibility rest- 
ing on your shoulders, if you consider the 
following factors in industry: 


steering 


1. Funds—for which Capital is responsibl 
Buildings for which Management is re 
Equipment 

+. Organization 
and Methods 

5. Materials 

6. Work todo 

7. Work done Labor 

You executives have six distinct relations 
lustry 

1. Asathinker 

As an educator 

As an industrial architect 

As an administrator 

As a developer of men 

As a participant in politics 


sponsible 


to in 


SUN ee & 


The following is a constructive program 
based on years of experience in industry: 


ist. Use the “looking glass”’ in reviewing the 
above before you decide whether I am right or 
wrong. 

and. Consider the logic of my claim that weak 
nesses at the bottom are but a reflection of weak 
nesses at the top, and that you cannot get a high 
labor efficiency with a low management ¢ ficiency. 


3rd. There must be a realization that industry is 
not alone a profit-making or wage-paying mechan 
ism; but a mechanism set up, due to our progress 


through the ages, to serve the wants of mankind; 


therefore, a mechanism of service making good 
profits and paying higher wag« 

jth. Next must come a plan of propaganda and 
education, which will give your workers a new 


perspective, and disabuse their minds as regards 
the fallacies they now believe in. You are 
fitted to do this, as you are the logical co-ordinator 
of the dollar of the financial backer on the one hand, 
and the hour of the worker on the other. You alone 


best 


are in a position to see the shortcomings of each, in 
their estimate of and actions towards one another 
To this end, you and your neighbors, who are ex 
cutives, should hold informal meetings, to which 
your better workmen should be invited. At these 
meetings there should be addresses by economists 
engineers, big business men and conservative 
workers 
sth. You should then take steps to so bette 


your organization as to provide for these definite 


functions in industry 





Co-ordination, or executive directior 

Staff, or formulation; 

Control, or planning 
Service, or facilitations 
Performance, or doing; which in brief wo ( 
direct, formulate, plan, serve 
| 6th. Next, there must be 

1) A knowledge of attainable hourly t I 
operations; ; 

b) A means of currently d graphically cor 
paring actual hourly performances with the 
attainable standards; 

Proper pla unning of wor 

1 Knowledge ol costs; 

e) Standardizing conditions; 

{) Proper compensation 

7th It would be well to consider such things a 


earcn laboratory and corps ol experts to effect 


Taxes 


STANTON 


| By 


into | | to advise with you as regards: 


a) Best methods of producing, purchasing: 
storing, machining and arranging machinery 
for best flow: 

(b) Tools gnd jigs; 


(c) Speeds and feeds of cutting metals; 
(d) Tool angles; 
(e) Assembly of costs to show profits monthly 


by classes of products; 
(f) The latest in labor-saving devices; 
The most modern methods of planning and 
scheduling; 
(h) What things should cost; 

(i) What productions there should be per hour; 
(j) How to increase machine efficiency from 3c 
or 40, or 50 per cent., to 8o or go per cent 
(k) How to put the organization ona better basis 


Isn’t this the time to start? You have 
seen things from a new angle, I am sure, 
and each time you read this peculiar way o! 
analyzing the problem, you will see all the 
more clearly that your responsibility is 
well defined and that Now is the time t 
prepare for the future. 

You ask me by what right I presume to 
charge you with being responsible for 70 


| per cent. to 80 per cent. of the inefficiency 


| molder 


By the right of a man who 
laborer and then 
years since, has 
Management, 
men have, its 
For 


in an industry? 
started life as a worker 
who, for fifteen 
been in the councils of 
where he has studied, as 
shortcomings and its responsibilities. 


jew 


many vears he has been surrounded 
able associates working and studying as 


hard as he has. 

A complacent attitude towards what I 
have said will not do. An angered state- 
ment that I don’t know what I am talking 
about will not help, either. The con- 
clusions reached cannot be swept aside by 
a mere wave of the hand. 

The pressing needs of the moment de 
mand a consideration of the contentions 
and questions outlined herein and a full 
discussion of them. 

You are the ‘thinker in business”; and 
leadership must come from those who can 
plan, organize and put ideas into effective 
action, 

You are the one who can best influence 
the thinking of those under vou, as you are 
the one they have a right to look to, direct 
ly or indirectly, for guidance advice coun- 
sel and decisions. 

You are the one and train, 
because all the resources for so doing are 
in your hands. 

You simply 
ily. 

Disagree with me if you want to, but at 
least make this serve as a basis for deter 
mining whether there is going to be a 
shake-up in industry! 


to educate 


can’t shirk your responsibil 


wake-up or 


Taxed 


A. COBLENTZ 


(Congress is contemplating increasing the taxes on necessities.) 


AXES should be on needed things,’ 


they said. 


| And so a tax of ninety-five per cent. 
| Was placed upon the poor man paying rent, 
And on a suit of clothes and loaf of bread. 


A thousand-dollar tax for being wed 

Was soon increased; and for each baby born 
Ten thousand dollars revenue was drawn, 
And twenty thousand for each person dead. 
They taxed the right to walk upon the street, 
To breathe the air, or join in sport or fun; 
The right to talk, to read, to sleep, to eat, 

To laugh or play, or bask beneath the sun. 
And when they found their revenues relax, 
They even taxed the right to pay a tax. 
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PAT ENT ATTORNE YS 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
| Evidence of Conception Blank. Send mode! op 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patenta\je 
nature. Highest references. Reasonable Ty R 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 F St., Washington, Db. (" 








Patent Sense, ‘“The Book for Inventors 
and Manufacturers."’ By return mail Free. Writ; 
Lacey & Lacey, Dept. O., Washington, D. « 
Established 1869. 





Patents—Send for Free Booklet. High- 
est references. Best results. Promptness assured 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F 3; 


Ww ashington, D. Cc 


AG ENTS S Ww ANTE D 


Ww ant to be a ‘Salesman? We can Train 
men without selling experience to become salesmen. 
Schooling given at Home Office, in district offices (in 
| big cities) and by corresponde nce. New products, 
Good earnings. Promotion to worthy men. Op: ne 
ings near your home. Qualifications: A- No. 1 refer- 
ences, enthusiasm, energy. Minimum age 25. Sales 
| Manager, Toc Todd Protectograph C o., Rochester, N.Y. 

Agents— ts—$60- $200. a week. Free Samples. 
Gold Sign letters anyone can put on store windows. 
Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
133-J. N. ClarkgSt., Chicago. 


We pay $200 monthly salary and 
furnish rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed 
| poultry and stock powders. Bigler Company 
X-676, Springfield, IL. 























Sales Agent Wanted in every county to 
give all or spare time. Positions worth $750 to 
$1,500 yearly. We train the inexperienced. Novelty 
Cutlery Company, 238 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 





Crew Managers and Agents: Biggest 
surprise of thé age in the portrait line. Something 
absolutely new. Will revolutionize portrait industry. 
Tremendous sales possibilities with this exclusive 
line Write today. Culver Art and Frame Co., 
Dept. C-5, Westerville, Ohio. 





Large Manufacturer wants agents tosell 
; Guaranteed made-to-measure Raincoats. $50 to $75 
weekly. Highest commission. Profit in advance.Out- 
fit free. Standard Raincoat Co., 163 W. 21st., N.Y 





HELP WANTED 


| Government Clerks Needed badly (Men, 
Women) $1600-$2800. No Experience required. 
Few to travel. Write Mr. Ozment. Former Govern- 
ment Examiner, 483 St. Louis. 


Wanted Hundreds men-women, over 


17 U. S. Government Office and outside positions. 
$1,400 year. Write for list positions now open, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


Franklin Institute, 


Dept. H100. 





EDUCATIONAL 


-_ heological, 


| Home Study in College, 


Law, Music, Pharmacy. Business and Graduate 
| Schools, Leading to degrees. Lincoln-Jefferson Uni- 
versity, Lock Box 239F. Chicago. 


ie PHONOGRAPHS 
| Build Yo our Own Phonograph. Big sav- 


ing. Pleasant instructive work. Complete instruc- 
tions, blue-prints, etc., absolutely free. Write today 
Associated P’ honograph C oO , De pt. L. Cincinnati, O 


= SONG WRITERS 


Song Ww riters Manual & Guide sent 
Free! Contains valuable instructions and advice! 
Submit song-poems for examination. We will furnish 
music, copyright, and facilitate publication or sale 
Knickerbocks r Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg., New Yo ork 


_PHOTOPL AYS, STORIES, ETC. 


Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas, the ABC 
of successful story and playwriting. Absolutely free, 
Just address Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N.Y Yo 


INVENTIONS 


Inventors and Manufacturers. Look! 
Practical inventions spell FP-o-r-t-u-n-e for you. 
Write us what inventions you have to sell, or want 
to buy. Adam Bisher ; Mfg. Co., 81 St. Louis, Mo. 


BU SINE SS. OPPOR’ rUNI T IES 
$10 monthly invested in Florida oyster 
culture pays estimated income $100 per month until 
end of world Free information—12,000 words 
including U. 8S. Government quotations. Govern- 
ment $10,000—survey sworn statements. Florida 
Board | of Trade, Apalachicola, Florida. 


— PERSONAL 


Highest Cash Prices . for New or 
Broken jewelry, diamonds, watches, gold, silver, or 
platinum in any amount or form, magneto-points, 
false teeth, war bonds; war stamps, unused postage 

anything of value. Send by mail or express. Cash 

| sent in return at once. Goods returned in 10 days if 

you're not satisfied. The Ohio Smelting & Refining 
Co., 233 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 











Get 





Mrs. Natalie Hussy: Your father, I ouis 


A. Kleinbeck, 176 Sands St., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
something of interest to communicate to ‘you 
write to him. 





| Please 
| 





Advertising in this Column 
costs $3.00 a line. A discount of 15% is al- 
lowed when six or more consecutive issues are 
used. Minimum space four lines. 
| Guaranteed Circulation 500,000 (at least 
| 95% net paid). 
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© °RS SAY—“‘I/t’s the most valuable book ever made”’ 


TIE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


HE NEAREST APPROACH TO AN UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY AT ONE-TENTH THE PRICE 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER DICTION- 


‘ig a public benefaction 


to get out such a book.’’— ARY 
George Morris Philips, Prin- 
cipal State Normal School, 
West Chester, Penna. 


of its size, The Winston Simplified is a NEW and 
ORIGINAL work, not an abridgment or a by- 


of the other smaller dictionaries. It is 


THE WORK OF EXPERIENCED 
SCHOLARS 


and experts who have introduced new kinds of 
materials designed to satisfy the most practical, 
up-to-date requirements of the school room and 
the business office, and who have discovered new 
ways to clarify the meanings of words. 


SIMPLIFIED DEFINITIONS 
make the meaning of every word so clear that even 
a child cannot fail to understand it. In no in- 
stance is a word defined in terms of itself, or in 
more difficult words, as in other dictionaries. 
These simplified definitions make this dictionary 
not only supremely usable as an aid to school 
work, but also invaluable to men and women who 
are endeavoring to get a command of the language 
to fit them for better positions, or for intelligent 
citizenship. 


OVER 40,000 WORDS 

are spelled, pronounced and defined. This is about 
36,000 more words than are used by the average 
college-bred man. Besides all the words in ordi- 
nary use, The Winston Simplified Dictionary con- 
tains the vocabularies of Science, History and Cur- 
rent Events, and particular attentior has veen given 
to the large number of words that have come into 
use as the result of the World War. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PERFECTION 


has been secured by printing every word defined 
in large, clear type. The eye instantly catches the word 
desired instead of wandering all over the page. Com- 
parison will show that The Winston Simplified has a more 
legible page than any other dictionary published. 


A WEALTH OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


B Doctinea oi eek Bee core | i ee ee 





adds to the understanding of many words whose meanings can be best shown by pictures. 
OVER 800 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS WERE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THIS BOOK. 





CONTAINS ALL THE NEW WORDS 


and the names of PLACES and PEOPLE that have lately come into prominence. 
WORDS like—Archie, Blighty, blimp, Bolshevism, barrage, bridgehead. camou- 
flage, Czech, Landsturm, Mandatory, Poilu, profiteer, shock troops, surtax, Tank, 
teleferica, Tommywaacs, U-boat, vitamine. PLACES like — Amiens, Argonne 
Forest, Chateau-Thierry, Challons-sur-Marne, Rheims, St. Gobain, Verdun. 
PEOPLE like—Allenby, Balfour, Beatty, Bethmann-Hollweg, Clemenceau, 
D’Annunszio, Diaz, Foch, Haig, Lenine, Pershing, Gompers; besides the names 





f great figures of the past who stand for achievement in art, literature, science, 


politics, and the various branches of human activity. 











Order Your Copy NOW OTHER 
j i l'lexible Kraft VALUABLE SPECIAL FEATURES 


Size, 7% x 5% inches—Weight, 114 pounds. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


L. 3-12-21 





A Glossary of Business Terms. 

A Dictionary of Famous Names and Places. 
‘ 7 Tables of Weights, Measures, and Money. 
| Brunswick Subscription Co. Tables o ‘é . ; 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


A Dictionary of Foreign Words and Phrases. 


I enclose $3.00 for which please send me | A Dictionary of Mythological and Classical 
The Winston Simplified Dictionary | Names. 
yound in Full Flexible Kraft Leather, | 


- : Abbreviations Used in Writing and Printing. 
harges prepaid. 
j 


The Most Valuable 
_ and Elegant 
l Citys selva pecan ome MMB ac hiwke venan Book Imaginable 
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product from a larger work, as is the case with all | 


ONE-TWO-THREE-FOUR FLIGHTS! 








The lovely burden which in 
his infatuation he had so gaily 
gathered into his strong, young 
arms had become a_ dead 
weight. As with bursting 
chest he scaled one by one the 
last few steps, it seemed to 
him he was carrying something 
monstrously heavy, something 





horrible, which suffocated him, 
and which every moment he 
felt tempted to throw from him 
in rage. This ascent of the 
staircase in the sad gray light 
of the morning—how typical of 
their whole history! How 
typical of the history of thou- 
sands like them who yield to 
the insidiously seductive doc- 
trine: ‘‘Eat, drink, play, for the 
rest is not worth while!” 

The story of Jean Gaussin’s 
infatuation for,Sapho is a far 
more effective sermon than any 
homily on carnalism ever delivered from the pulpit. 

That this was the author’s intention is indicated by his dedication: “For 
my sons when they are twenty years of age.”” Sapho is the masterly crea- 
tion of Alphonse Daudet, and one of the powerful, gripping stories found 


in the 
Comedie d’Amour 


THE GREATEST STORIES EVER WRITTEN BY THE 
MASTER REALISTS OF FRANCE 


The Only Collected Edition of these Famous Stories in English 








WOMAN, with her fascinations, has| And it is to the literature of France, and 
changed the currents of history. She has|to the works of her master realists, that 
marred, as well as made, great careers. If,| we must go for the most intimate revela- 
as the poet Pope declared, ‘‘The proper | tions of the heart of WOMAN—subject of 
study of mankind is man,’”” WOMAN un-|eternal interest and mystery and endless 
doubtedly has furnished the most interest- | fascination. 
ing chapters. If any one doubt this, let him In the Comédie d’Amour is presented 
read the Comédie d’Amour. for the first time in English a col- 

No nation has made a closer lected edition of the masterpieces of 
study of the whole subject of those famous French authors who 
WOMAN than the French. She have most excelled in the minute 
has furnished the inspiration for delineation of feminine character 
the best in their Literature, and its effects on the opposite 
their Drama and their Art. 



















Fourteen Volumes — 
Including the 2000-Page 
Set of De Kock 











| EDIE D’AMOUR you must be prompt. 





! RUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


Get the Benefit of Our Special Intro- 
ductory Price by Using this Coupon To- 
day. Money Back if Not Satisfied 


GIVEN TO IMMEDIATE 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Paul De Kock’s Merry Tales 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 


The purpose of Paul De Kock in writin 
tgp. . 416 Brunswick Bidg.. New York City 


1 
these very gay and very Gallic stories | 
of the life of the Latin Quarter, of the 
Café’s and Cabarets, was frankly to amuse | 
his readers. Few American readers know | 
this smiling writer of stories of the petits | wi 


I enclose $3.00 firs ayment on el lume se f 
Comédie d'Amour and the 4 volume se f Paul D 

mit t 
s 





bourgeois and Parisian grisettes. But 
to get this unique set with the COM- 


THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED. 
Send $3.00 with Coupon or $27.50, if you 
want to save the cash discount of $2.50. 


L3-12-21 State 
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... and at Palm Beach 
Ad fact: 


Here at Palm Beach—smartest, perhaps, 
of all winter resorts—Fatima has for 
several seasons held the sales-leadership 
formerly enjoyed by expensive, fancy- 
boxed cigarettes. 





Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


25¢ for TWENTY 


Also in round air-tight tins of 50 | 


CIGARETTES 





